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THE KIND OF GARAGE YOU WANT 


The doors must swing free, easy and clear—yet they must be weather- 
tight. There shall never be any binding or scraping—they must func- 
tion properly at all times. There shall be no waste space in the garage, 
no sagging of the doors, etc. This is the kind of garage you want and 
it’s the kind your customers want. 


Remember that the hardware used, plays an all-important part. It 
determines how useful and how attractive the garage will be. Assist 
your customers in making the proper selection by showing them the 
National Line. 


Here’s our No. 805 Garage Door Set—a set that fully lives up to these 
requirements. It is positively the easiest working garage door set made 
—a simple push opens the doors, a slight pull closes them. There is 
absolutely no binding and friction is reduced to the minimum. 
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This Set furthermore permits free and easy access to the garage at all 
times. An adjustable feature prevents sagging doors. Packed com- 
plete one set in a box with screws, bolts, and full directions for attach- 
ing. Made in all standard finishes. 


Recommend this set to the discerning buyer and emphasize its many 
good points. Our catalog explains them all thoroughly. Have you a 
copy at hand for ready reference? If not send for one today. Get 
better acquainted with this line of quality hardware. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling Illinois 
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Making “Babe” Ruth Your Star 
Sporting Goods Salesman 


rWNHERE is nothing that I can 
think of right now that equals 
a beautiful day in summer. 
The poet who sang “What is so rare 
as a day in June” certainly had 
the right dope and was talking 
good, common sense. The magic 
of the summer even makes getting 
up in the morning a pleasure, and 
it must be admitted that this is not 
listed among the favorite indoor 
sports of America. But the caress- 
ing breezes that forecast another 
wonderful day are wafted in 
through the wide-open window and 
the sleeper awakes with a feeling 
of exhilaration that well nigh raises 
him to the fifth or sixth heaven. 

American summers and_ sports 
have always been closely allied. In 
the older countries of Europe sum- 
mer is more closely coupled with 
sitting still or gambling, but in this 
land of ours, where we play hard, 
even if all of us don’t work hard, 
exercise and summer go hand in 
hand, little pals together. It’s a 
great life whether you weaken or 
not. 

Starting with Decoration Day and 
lasting until Labor Day, every last 
man of us longs for sport and out- 
door life and most of us get it. 


“Pepping” Up the Department That 


Will Bring 


in the Dollars for You 
This Summer—Every 


Branch of Sport 


Can Be Profitably Catered to Right Now 


By JOHN A. MCNAMARA 


True, some of us only get small 
doses of a week or two or perhaps 
a series of week-ends, disastrous to 
the pocketbook, but glorious to the 
physique, but we get some of it, 
just the same. Others are fortu- 
nate enough to get the best portion 
of the summer as a prolonged play 
day, while still a third class are 
sensible enough to live at a nearby 
resort and commute back and forth 
to the store. 

All the forced pep and optimism 
of which this wonderful land of 
ours seems to be suffering at the 
present time will never change work 
in summer into pleasure. You can 
call it necessity, taking advantage 
of opportunity, but to try and make 
work a pleasure in summer is go- 
ing it a bit strong. However, as 
the story-book man says, we digress. 


What Game Do You Play? 


As a nation we revel in play, and 
being a nation that loves variety 
and plenty of it, we revel in a va- 
riety of games. The man who plays 
tennis cannot for the life of him 
understand how his neighbor can 
waste his time playing golf, while 
the neighbor lets out a dignified 
chuckle when he sees his friend hit- 
ting a little ball over a net and 
calling it sport. The baseball player 
ignores them both as being un- 
worthy of notice, while Mr. Fisher- 
man condemns the whole lot as 
idiots of the first water because 
they will not join him in playing 
the nimble trout down in the shady 
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brook. Across the street there‘is a 
hot game of croquet going on, and 
up the block the family are getting 
ready to go on an auto camping 
trip. And a little further up the 
Aqua twins are starting for a 
swim, while their big brothers are 
getting the motor boat ready. While 
all this is going on eight people just 
passed up the street on their bicy- 
cles for what they called in my 
days “a spin.” 

That’s the kind of people we are, 
whether we live in Gopher Prairie, 
Minn., or’ Riverside Drive, New 
York City. If you don’t believe me, 
ask the sporting editor on your 
daily paper. And while you are 
talking with him it might be a good 
plan to ask him about how much 
money is spent every year for sport- 
ing goods. If he is the regulation 
sporting editor he’ll just wave his 
arms, indicating expanse and glibly 
state the one word “millions.” If 
he is new at the game he will take 
the matter up with the manufac- 
turers, who will give him the exact 
figures, and if the manufacturers 
are the progressive kind they will 
probably tell him at which hard- 
ware stores in your town sporting 
goods can be purchased. 

And this brings me right to the 
point. 

The Fraternalism of Sport 

Every person loves sport of some 
kind and the summer is the season. 
You, as a hardware man, have a 
golden opportunity to bring into 





The camera can be classed as sporting 
goods in summer 


your store every man, woman and 
child in your community and to sell 
them something with which they 
can enjoy the summer. And, fur- 
thermore, make everlasting friends 
of every man, woman and child in 
the community because they have 
recognized in you and your store 
a kindred spirit of sports. The fra- 
ternal spirit of all the secret lodges 
in the world will never equal that 
of the sportsmen. Theirs is a lodge 
that needs no secret passwords or 
grotesque signs to comprehend one 
another. And the sportsmen stick 
together like no lodge brothers un- 
der the sun. 

The good hardware man will sell 
both the husband and the wife golf 
stick or tennis racquets and tennis 
balls, and, while he is wrapping up 
the package, will discourse on the 
latest achievements of “Chick” 
Evans or “Bill” Tilden. In other 
words, he will know the facts about 
the game, if he doesn’t actually 
krow the game. 

And this applies as well with 
every other line of sport. It is not 
a hard matter to gain this essential 
knowledge, and is actually a pleas- 
ure to tell the customer how “Babe” 
Ruth and George Kelly are getting 
along with their work and to talk 
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about the local celebrities as well. 

Every hardware store in the 
country should carry every line of 
sporting goods. Your’ sporting 
goods department should not only 
be the baseball headquarters, but 
the tennis, golf, croquet, hunting, 
camping outfit and fishing head- 
quarters as well. Your department 
should be so complete that every 
sportsman in the city could speak 
of it as the store where he buys 
his goods. 

And then, after he has been in- 
duced to buy from you those things 
that make him happy, the big after- 
effect comes. He remembers your 











“Bobby” Jones, Atlanta’s star golfer, 
who is now in England 


store with pleasure, and when he 
wants any line of hardware he as- 
sumes that you are as completely 
stocked on everything else as you 
were on sport items, so he makes 
a bee-line for your place of busi- 


ness. It’s the most natural thing 
in the world. It’s the principle that 
Wanamaker and Macy and every 
other big department store was 
founded upon—being able to buy so 
many different things in the same 
store. 
That Personal Service 


But, as a matter of fact, you 
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have much more to offer than the 
big department store. You have 
one weapon which they never had 
and never will be able to get. Your 
secret is personal service and per- 
sonal contact. 

Here you are—I am assuming you 
are the average hardware man in 
the average town—with an excel- 
lently stocked store. You have all 
the staple lines; you handle wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
toys, electrical goods, a good line 
of silverware and you have motor 
accessories. Every family needs 
your store and should come in many 
times during the year. When they 
don’t come in it is entirely your 
own fault. You haven’t gone after 
them or you haven’t used your “big 
stick”—-service. 

Every person that buys appreci- 
ates service and is flattered when 
they get what seems to be extra 
attention. Little bits of informa- 
tion given when a sale is made, 
special care in wrapping up the 
goods, seeing that parcels are de- 
livered when you tell them they will 
be are the attentions that win the 
heavy patronage. 

With your sporting goods and at 
this season of the year is your big 
chance to show just what service 
and that personal contact are worth 
to you. You, ag the proprietor, are 
not a bit too big to sell your cus- 
tomers their sporting requirements. 
They’ll feel important if they are 
dealing with the boss instead of 
the salesmen. I know one clothing 











This is Vincent Richards, 
ex-junior tennis champ 
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It would be rather hard to beat this baseball window but you can easily duplicate it in your own store. 
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It was de- 


signed by Claud Shelton for the Southern Hardware Co, Tulsa, Okla. 


store in New York—and it’s a big 
one, too—where the manager always 
makes the first sale, even down to 
wrapping up the suit that is always 
bought. It is a rare occasion when 
a shopper is not turned into a buyer 
in this establishment. And it is 
also rare when the customer does 


not come back for more clothes in 
this same place. And it is all be- 
cause the customer feels that he is 
wanted and that there has been a 
personal interest taken in his pur- 
chase. He feels that when the boss 
himself sells the goods he is getting 
more for his money. The second 


time he is willing to let the sales- 
man handle him, and feels that he 
already knows the store and the 
character of the goods. 


Shouldering the Responsibility 


The hardware man would do well 
(Continued on page 85) 














While we are in Oklahoma we might as well show this window from the Pettee Hardware Co., Oklahoma City. 


It is labelled Spring, but Spring comes early down there. 


Note the sporting goods in two of the sections 
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The National Hardware Stores, Inc., with headquarters in New York, have systematized the window display idea 
down to a nicety. Here is a summer window display of screen doors and screening with other suggestions to be 
found also. Fly swatters are on the shelf and door hinges on the floor, 














This display of water coolers is unique in that it is seldom that these articles can be grouped attractively. However, they 
are shown here in a most sales-convincing manner 
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The June Bride can use any or all of these articles that the National Stores displayed. Casseroles, 
handsomely mounted, percolators and trays are shown to excellent advantage 
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Seeds, about the last ‘call for them this year, and the garden tools shown with them was one of the fine windows that was 
shown by the National Stores recently. This display contains a lot without being crowded. 





Outfitting the Boy for Summer Camping 


Dan Beard, Chief Scout of the Boy Scouts of 
America, Tells Hardware Age Representative What 
Is Needed by the Scouts During Vacation Period 
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Every town has a troop of Boy Scouts and every last member needs hardware of some kind. 
They are all intelligent boys who to-morrow will be men and they are learning right living. 
Teach them right buying by catering to their every hardware need. 
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N the spring, so they say, a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to love. 
Such fancies may not mean much 

to the hardware dealer—but the 
spring also brings forth even more 
strongly the very healthful desire of 
young America to answer the call 
of the great outdoors. This does 
mean something to the wide awake 
hardware merchant who is enough 
of a merchandiser to see the enor- 
mous profits possible in the sale of 
camping equipment for old and 
young alike. 

The local Boy Scouts probably 
offer one of the best channels for the 
distribution of such merchandise, as 
each troop of boys plans during the 
winter to make the most of the sum- 
mer encampment period. It is al- 
ways the most appealing phase of 
scouting. 

The Boy Scout organization, inter- 
national in its scope of operation, 
was originally formed to give the 
boys a better appreciation of the 
many advantages of an outdoor life 
—and the summer camp offers the 
average boy the best outdoor life ob- 
tainable. 

Dan Beard, known the world over 
as a naturalist, experienced in wood- 
craft and camping, was the origi- 
nator of the Boy Scout idea and the 
founder of the organization in this 
country, basing its plan of activities 
on the historic doings of the old 
woodsmen of rugged pioneer days. 
He was particularly partial to the 
life and work of Daniel Boone and 
has always held up that great 
American as a model for the Boy 
Scouts to follow. 

As the Chief Scout of the Boy 
Scouts of this country. Dan Beard 
was the logical man to consult for 
advice on the selection of a suitable 
outfit for scouts and other summer 
campers. So HARDWARE AGE sent 
representatives out to 


By CHARLES J. HEALE 


L. I., to consult Mr. Beard so that 
first-hand information from one who 
knows could be passed along to the 
hardware dealers of the country. 
Mr. Beard received us graciously 
and ushered us into his quaint den 














Dan Beard, Chief of the Boy Scouts 
of America, as he appears to-day 


referred to as the “workshop.” This 
room in the wing of the house fairly 
breathed with signs of healthy out- 
door life. On the walls were moose 
heads and natural Indian pictures 
painted by the natives themselves. 
Animal skulls were on shelves and 
the couch to one side had a geruine 
Indian blanket for a covering. We 
were immediately assured that we 
had come to the proper place for the 
information sought. 

“Just what is needed for the scout 
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Beard. “Well, the first thing to re- 
member along the line of equipment 
is that it must be serviceable and 
light of weight, for the real camper 
carries most of his needs on his own 
back. Assuming that the boy will 
wear his uniform or some old 
clothes, the next thing to think of is 
how is he going to get his food 
cooked. Now you'll find on the 
market all kinds of good cooking 
kits, but if the boy is packing his 
own individual outfit he’ll want to 
travel light and any hardware dealer 
could easily make up a very efficient 
set consisting of a fry pan of dur- 
able weight, a stew pan and a spoon 
and fork with long handles, He will 
also want a coffee pot and a match 
safe so that the very useful lucifers 
will be kept in condition—for you 
know a fire is oftentimes a man’s 
best friend when he’s alone. As for 
a mess kit the dealer could assemble 
one plate, one bowl, a man sized cup, 
a knife that will cut, a fork and a 
spoon.” 

It is very true every hardware 
dealer could make up a kit as sug- 
gested by Dan Beard and could at 
the same time net a good profit on 
the kits sold. A window could be 
trimmed, embracing the scout camp- 
ing idea, and the kit arranged ready 
to be gathered up and taken away. 
The local show card writer or the 
dealer himself could make appro- 
priate cards describing the kits as 
adapted to the needs of Boy Scouts 
and other campers. 

Mr. Beard continued: “In addi- 
tion to the commissary equipment 
the boy must have some means of 
getting fuel for his cooking fire. He 
will need his own personal hatchet 
and for this I would recommend the 
Boy Scout model axe; it is handled 
by most hardware dealers or could 
be. I designed this tool myself, tak- 


Flushing, about to go camping?” repeated Mr. ing as a model the tomahawk of 
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These benches were made by the aid of hardware, the ‘ 
holds the tent in place. 


Daniel Boone. It is almost an exact 
duplication of the weapon and uten- 
sil of that famous frontiersman. I 
should think hardware dealers would 
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‘erockery” is from a hardware store and so is the rope that 
Every camp is mainly equipped from a hardware store 


There is a little sales tip from Dan 
Beard on the origin of the scout axe, 
a point well worth mentioning in the 
show cards or bringing to the 


pass along that information on the 
origin of the scout axe because it 
makes it of more interest to the pros- 
pective buyer.” 


Then there are the axes, the saws, the lanterns, the Boy Scout pocket knives, the cooking utensils and all of the 
sporting goods directly from the shelves of the hardware store to the summer camp 
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reader’s attention in local paper ad- 
vertisements. 

Mr. Beard also recommended that 
every camper have a general utility 
pocket knife of the Boy Scout or 
hunter’s variety—a knife with a 
good strong blade, a reamer, can 
opener, screw driver and perhaps a 
corkscrew. A knife with a swivel is 
the handiest to carry. The camper 
should also have a hank of rope for 
emergency uses as well as sufficient 
rope for the tent if it is of that type. 

All of these articles recommended 
by America’s foremost woodsman of 
the present day should bring the 
hardware dealer big profits and will, 
too, if proper application is made. 
A dealer could very easily keep him- 
self posted on camping activities of 
local scout organizations by quizzing 
some of the scouts that undoubtedly 
come into the store for other items. 
He might also to great advantage 
get in touch with local scoutmasters 
and offer to quote a price on in- 
dividual kits. Chances are that the 
scoutmaster who is usually a busi- 
ness man with but little spare time 
would welcome the hardware dealer’s 
suggestion as helpful advice on the 
subject and certainly would tell the 
boys under his care of the equipment 
and .the price: 

It might be well in this case to 
mention that the outfit offered is 
taken from a suggestion of Dan 
Beard, as the Chief Scout is known 
and recognized as the country’s best 
authority on the subject of outdoor 
life. 

Mr. Beard mentioned that where 
there are as many as eight or nine 
boys going together it is more eco- 
nomical and handier to have one 
cooking kit of sufficient size to 
accommodate the entire lot. In this 
case the dealer could make up a set 
including, says Mr. Beard, two fry 
pans, one fairly large sized stew pan 
and perhaps a good sized boiling 
kettle. As camp cooking utensils 
are usually subjected to real hard 
service, it is advisable that the 
heavier type of cooking ware be used. 
The boys -will probably want sub- 
stantial articles that will stand 
plenty of banging around and stand 
rough handling when being cleaned. 
Even though the troop might buy 
the cooking equipment in one lot, 
each boy would have to get his own 
table ware. This should be enameled 
ware and equally as strong. 


Adding a Little Service 


As a matter of service and con- 
venience for the boy customers the 
dealer should have some marking 
ink and a small brush handy so the 
boys could mark names or other 
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identifying marks on the back of 
personal table ware. 

The dealer could also determine 
the size of the planned camp by con- 
sulting some of the boys. If the 
camp were to be fairly big, like the 
one shown in the accompanying pic- 
tures, there would be need of some 
carpenters’ tools. A saw would be 
needed, two or three hammers, a 
chisel and two or three planes and 
probably a keg of nails. The in- 


dividual equipment is really a mere 


starter when one stops to figure out 
the necessary material to conduct a 
good camp. The larger camp would 
also need a few full size axes and 
maybe a large crosscut saw for cut- 
ting up large timber. 

The larger camp would also have 
boats and would probably need calk- 
ing material and some canoe’ glue, 
as well as plenty of rope for tying 
up. If there was a dock at the camp 
there would be need of fastening 
rings that must be replaced each 
year. And every camp needs many 
oil lamps and the boys themselves 
would want serviceable flashlights 
and renewable batteries and bulbs. 
Every camp wishes to fly the Ameri- 
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can flag and its own pennant and 
will need a flagpole of some size, 
also some rope cleats and light flag 
cord, along with four or five small 
flagpole pulleys. 

In forming a sales campaign to 
get the Boy Scout camping trade the 
dealer would do well to obtain from 
any local book store a copy of the 
Boy Scouts’ manual and text-book, so 
as to tie up his sales talk with phrases 
common in scout work. For ex- 
ample, it would be found that scouts 
have a law of twelve points. The 
eleventh law is on cleanliness. <A 
window campaign on equipment for 
policing the camp could be tied up 
to this law of scouting and the show 
cards written accordingly. This 
book will show the dealer many other 
opportunities to make similar tie- 
ups with scouting. 

The camping season will com- 
mence next month, but now is the 
time to select your stock and to ad- 
vertise the fact that your store is 
local headquarters for camping 
equipment. Get busy and take in 
the profits from the sale of this class 
of merchandise. Your town is full 
of prospects. 


“Knee Deep in June’’——Business 


By WILLIAM LUDLUM 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY said 
of June: 
“Month a man _ kin 

love——” 
and he was right in his appreciation 
of one of the most beautiful months 
of the year, right—as far as he went, 
but he didn’t go quite far enough; 
he regarded it only from the stand- 
point of rest, immediate and unlim- 
ited, while the hardware ‘man should 
value it most as the greatest and 
most productive month for boosting 
certain lines of merchandise at a 
profit that will more than pay for a 
“knee-deep” vacation in some month 
to follow, when a fellow can “git 
down and waller there” to his 
heart’s content. 

“Tell you what I like the best—— 

“Long about knee-deep in 
June,” 

Not the oft’times drowsy, lazy, 
sleepy feeling that the poet associ- 
ated with it, but the wide-awake, 
open-eyed, get up and git possibili- 
ties it offers to the fellow who has 
the sense to grasp its true value as 
a sales producer. 

“Jes’ a-sorto’ lazin’ there——” 
won’t do at all. It must be hustle, 
bustle and rustle, and wade into it, 
not “knee-deep,” but up to the neck. 

“Ever’thing you hear and see 


railly 


” 


“Got some sort o’ interest 
not as a rest cure, but a business 
prospect, the rest will take care of 
itself. “Long about knee-deep in 
June”—is the time when everybody 
is planning for the summer vaca- 
tion, each according to his or her 
favorite form of rest or recreation 
and as their tastes vary do sales 
vary and accumulate. Some prefer 
to motor, some to sail, some to hunt, 
some to fish, some to play games in 
the open, some to do nothin’t’all; 
but in every case purchasers are 
necessary to complete the program, 
and that is where the dealers “rest” 
comes in. His “rest” is earned by 
catering to the “rest”? habit of oth- 
ers. Automobile accessories, boat 
hardware, hunting and fishing sup- 
plies, sporting goods and, for the 
wish-to-do-nothings, porch ham- 
mocks, are all included in the June 
sales calendar and as they are 
pushed will the “rest” hunting 
dealer earn his reward. In June— 
play up to the play habit and—p!ay 
big. 

“June wants me, 

spare! 

“Spread them _ prospects 

where, 

“T’ll git up and sell fer fair! 

“And obleeged to you at that.” 


and I’m to 


any- 














AINT and varnish used to be 
Pp considered as profitable spring 
merchandise, ‘promptly to be 
forgotten in summer, fall and win- 


ter. It was then discovered that 
fall offered just as good sales pos- 
sibilities as spring—in some cases 
better, but still summer and winter 
were neglected. 

Many merchants have found out 
that there is really no reason for 
any dull or dead months with a 
well-rounded paint and _ varnish 
proposition, and on account of the 
variation in seasons and weather 
old traditions have been upset, and 
some fine sales have been recorded 
in the summer months. The com- 
ing summer promises to be no ex- 
ception. On the other hand, it gives 
promise of being a_ particularly 
good season for painting, as the 
spring has been backward in some 
sections, and there is a tendency on 
the part of the property owners to 
go ahead with much _ deferred 
painting. 

Summer offers an opportunity to 
sell many profitable shelf goods and 
paint and varnish specialties. It 


By C. M. LEMPERLY 


is true that this business will not 
come as readily in the summer as 
in the spring housecleaning months 
if the dealer waits for it to come. 
Summer naturally carries with it 
a little less activity on the part of 
the buying public than the cooler 
months, and therefore it is neces- 
sary for the dealer to put forth a 
little extra sales and advertising ef- 
fort, but the sales possibilities are 
there just the same. 

Many lawn swings need repaint- 
ing and varnishing. Varnish Stain 
for the uprights, either in mahog- 
any, cherry or green, with a spar 
varnish on the seats makes an at- 
tractive repainting job, and will add 
years of life to the swing. Many 
new swings.can be improved and 
their life lengthened by similar ap- 
plication. 

Garages are often in need of 
some exterior and interior touching 
up in the summer months. The 
garage is sometimes. overlooked 
when the home is painted, yet it 
is no less conspicuous and offers a 
sales opportunity for the paint 
dealer. 
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The Hardware Merchant Should Keep 
Every House Needs Some Summer Paints 
Right on Plugging Paints and Varnishes 


of All Kinds During the Hot Months— 








Fences can be improved in ap- 
pearance and length of life by the 
use of a good outside paint. 

Porches get hard wear in the 
summer months, and even when 
they have a spring coat they can 
stand another coat in the summer. 
A good porch floor paint will keep 
them sightly and preserved. 

Porch furniture in plain wood or 
wicker can be waterproofed and 
protected by the use of a good Spar 
Varnish or can be attractively 
painted or enameled with a porch 
furniture paint or enamel. 

Porch decks often show a ten- 
dency to leak and this can be cor- 
rected with a preservative coating 
of a good outside deck paint. Porch 
swings should not be overlooked. 


The Things That Need Paint 


Screens are often neglected and 
need touching up with a good screen 
enamel when in use, and offer a 
further opportunity for sale before 
being put away. 

There is scarcely a community in 
the country where some summer re- 
sort activity is not going on, and 
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there are countless lakes, rivers, 
streams and waterways which offer 
a splendid sales opportunity in the 
summer for marine _ specialties, 
canoe enamels, spar varnish, etc. 
Summer resorts, hotels, boarding 
houses and boat houses are pros- 
pects for summer upkeep painting 
and varnishing, and a suggestion to 
them will often remind them of 
some important painting work 
which should be done. 

Even the tennis’ enthusiasts 
should not be overlooked, and, while 
the sale of spar varnish and shellac 
for tennis racquets is not a big vol- 
ume business, at the same time it 
offers an opportunity to give satis- 
factory results to the tennis player 
who is usually a prospect for other 
finishes, either in his home or for 
his automobile or his boat. 

There is a big campaign in force 
by the manufacturers of bicycles, 
and we are told that over a million 
bicycles were sold last year. This 
offers a sales opportunity for cycle 
enamels. 

The children’s outdoor toys, and 
especially toy wagons, kiddie cars 
and such’ items, need putting in 
shape, and a good spar varnish with 
a varnish stain for trim and for 
the wheels makes an old toy look 
like new. The children’s influence 
on other possible sales should not 
be underestimated either. 

Many an automobile was denied 
its spring coat, and a glance along 
the curb will show a large percent- 
age of autos which could be eco- 
nomically and effectively beautified 
and protected by a coat of auto en- 
amel or a coat of clear varnish. 
The automobile offers many other 
opportunities for the sale of profit- 
able specialties, such as seat dress- 
ing, top dressing, black for touch- 
ing up under the fenders and other 
odd jobs that the auto owner can 
do himself in leisure hours. 

Reports indicate that in certain 
sections where painter activity may 
be curtailed for one reason or an- 
other the property owners, some of 
whom find more time on their hands 
than formerly — particularly in 
manufacturing sections—are doing 
more painting than they ever did. 
They take home their supplies on 
Friday night or Saturday and find 
out the possibilities of paint and 
varnish over the week-end. They 
come back for more. 

Vacation periods are often spent 
at home and suggest numerous odd 
jobs around the home in the way of 
rainting and varnishing. 

Some very simple but effective 
window displays and cards can be 
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made calling the attention of pass- 
ersby to some of these summer spe- 
cialties. Some mailing cards and 
letters will often prove effective in 
the summer months by dealing with 
special suggestions along these 
lines and thereby digging up paint 
prospects that would otherwise lie 
dormant. 


What Dorsch Did 


The J. W. Dorsch Hardware Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio, have capitalized 
on summer paint business to good 
advantage. The fact that they have 
practically eliminated seasons from 
their business and pushed paint and 
varnish twelve months in the year 
is shown by their results. In 1918 
they sold $10,000 worth of paints 
and varnishes; in 1919 they sold 
over $20,000 worth; in 1920 they 
sold over $40,000 worth, and they 
are working to sell $80,000 worth 
in 1921 to keep up their department 
record of the past three years. 

Considering that the population 
of Steubenville is only about 28,000 
and that they have in competition 


‘a paint store, four hardware stores, 


three or four drug stores and three 
department stores, all carrying 
paint and varnish stocks, in addi- 
tion to mail order competition, this 
is a record to be proud of. 

Mr. Dorsch says: “We consider 
our paint department the best asset 
we have in our store. Our compe- 
tition only puts more pep into our 
sales force. In January our stock 
is in and well arranged on our 
shelves. We have two salesmen 
who call on painters and contrac- 
tors and solicit their orders for the 
coming months. These salesmen 
keep in touch with the, painters 
throughout the year, and in this 
way we do not overlook any painter 
business. 

“At the same time our salesmen 
call on property owners who might 
be in the market for paint and var- 
nish. If we don’t always sell the 
property owner, he is at least a good 
prospect and may paint later. We 
follow him up regularly through- 
out the year. After selling the 
property owner his requirements, 
our salesman finds out if he is go- 
ing to do the painting. If the prop- 
erty owner does his own work then 
we instruct him how to get best 
results through proper application. 
If a painter is going to be employed, 
we generally recommend the prop- 
erty owner to some of the best local 
painters, and in this way we work 
together with the paint contractor 
and keep in close touch with the 
painting situation. 
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“Throughout the different sea- 
sons we keep a nicely displayed 
window of paints and varnishes, 
and our salesmen are all well posted 
on the ingredients, both liquids and 
pigments, so we get the confidence 
of the prospect in this way, and 
after that we talk to him about the 
correct finish for the particular sur- 
face he has in mind. 

“We follow up new building per- 
sonally and by mail. The manufac- 


turer co-operates with us in helping 
to close important jobs. 


The Sample Can Idea 


“We put on special varnish stain 
demonstrations in our store, use 
our local newspapers for advertis- 
ing and endeavor to get a sample 
can into the hands of our custom- 
ers. A small sale generally leads 
to a larger order, and we get many 
*phone orders. 

“There are many articles in our 
paint department that make a nice 
profit for the dealer, such as auto 
enamels, floor paints, barn paints 
and factory paints. If the dealer 
has a well-advertised line and a 
complete stock on his shelves at all 
times, with confidence in the goods 
he is selling, his paint department 
will net him a nice big profit each 
year.” 

From the above you will note that 
the Dorsch Hardware Co. carries 
ample stocks, yet they keep these 
stocks moving through aggressive 
sales and advertising methods, and 
they have very few shelf warmers. 

This summer, particularly, offers 
an opportunity to the paint mer- 
chant who is well stocked to take 
advantage of favorable painting 
weather to reduce his stock, move 
the goods off his shelves at a profit 
and do a nice business in his paint 
department. There is no reason why 
June, July and August should not 
bring a good return to the paint 
merchant who keeps in mind the 
very important fact that decay and 
property deterioration know no sea- 
sons, and for that reason property 
cannot be neglected without great 
loss, and it is cheaper to paint than 
to repair. 


Sole Agents in U. S. 


Van Praag Sales Corp., 21 East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York, has 
been made sole agent in the United 
States and Canada for the products 
made by Aktiebolaget Optimus, Upp- 
lands-Vasby, Sweden. This agency 
was formerly handled by Henry W. 
Peabody & Co., 17 State Street, New 
York. 





“Don’t Simmer in Summer— 
Use Our Electrical Goods” 


The Wise Hardware Man Sells the Wise 
Housewife the Necessary Electrical 
Utensils and Thus Eliminates Heat 


By EDITH HOLLICK OLIVER 


LECTRICITY performs won- 
iD ders in transit, manufacture 
and commerce and men speak 
of it as one of the great world forces, 
but to the housewife it is something 
much more personal and intimate. 
Every housewife knows something 
of electricity, most ef them’a great 
deal as regards results, and it is 
certain that if they knew more on 
the matter of cost and operation the 
sales of household electrical goods 
would increase very much. 
Especially in the smaller communi- 
ties the idea of cooking with elec- 
tricity, for example, of using the 
highly finished utensils and devices 
for every day common routine often 
does not seem practical. Every 


woman is attracted by them and 
thinks longingly how lovely it would 


be to work with them and have heat 
for cooking or heating by turning 
a key, but some housewives still look 
upon electrical household devices as 
rather above common usage. Of 
course there are a great many women 
who have proved to themselves to the 
contrary and who do use electricity 
in every branch of their household 
work, but there is still a great op- 
portunity for the hardware dealer to 
win the many who do not under- 
stand this through the two roads of 
attractive display and the plain 
presentation of price and ease of 
operation in every-day life. 


Electricity’s Many Advantages 


Electrical household devices are 
practical for every housewife who 
can have the current, and especially 
in hot weather they have every ad- 
vantage and almost none of the dis- 
advantages of the older methods. It 
is the average woman who makes a 
success or a failure of household 
lines; the woman’ who buys them to 
do her own work with, and who 
appreciates whatever really helps. 
Show the housewife that she can use 
electrical devices in her ordinary 
daily work; that they save work and 
overheating and yet accomplish the 
same result as cumbersome methods, 
show her that she can buy them at 


moderate cost and on easy terms. 
Electrical goods need no pushing on 
the lines of beauty, they are almost 
incredibly beautiful. The best sales 
talk right now is the practical every 
day humdrum durability and low 
cost of operation. Take electrical 
table cooking utensils. To the house- 
wife the beauty and finish of design 
and material make an instant appeal 
which is clinched by the knowledge 
of their practical working power. 
The Samovar makes tea—real tea. 
The percolator makes coffee—real 
coffee; the toaster toasts; the grill 
fries bacon or makes cakes; the egg 
boiler cooks. What woman with the 
remembrance of wrestling with a 
sullen monster of a coal stove in the 
morning could resist the dainty 
gleaming efficiency of the electrical 
table cooking outfit that she knows 
will start—and keep on—when she 
pushes in the plug. 

Wherever electricity is available 
there is a market ready and waiting 
for the sale of electrical devices. 

Getting down to brass tacks. 

It is perfectly legitimate for the 
hardware man to be definite, he must 
be the originator of the proverb of 
getting down to brass tacks, but per- 
haps among so many excellent items 
it may be difficult to make a selection 
for a limited display. 


Dispensing with Summer Heat 


Electrical devices are practical; 
they each and all set out to do some- 
thing—and do it, and there is not 
one in the whole list which is not 
profitable, but if the stock must be 
limited, it is a good idea to begin 
with the articles which actually 
eliminate the kitchen and cook the 
meal on the table. The average man 
might not appreciate this, but the 
average woman will, for in hot 
weather there is all the difference 
in the world between cooking a meal 
and eating it. “Cooked wife” is not 
a necessary course at the family 
table since electricity came to the 
help of the cook. 

The three first indispensables in 
electrical table cooking are the 
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coffee percolator, the electric gril! 
and the toaster. With these if is 
perfectly practical to cook a sub- 
stantial breakfast, and _ therefore 
they should form the nucleus of the 
display, but though the articles 
themselves are a foregone conclusion, 
there is scope for great variety of 
choice in their style and size and 
price. The grill may be round or - 
square, and with an open or closed 
unit, for example; the percolator 
may have its own direct connection, 
or it may function on one of the little 
electric stoves. 

Each dealer of course knows his 
own trade and its limits, but he 
should be very sure that he under- 
stands the last feature before he 
prepares for the coming hot weather. 

“My trade would never stand for 
that” may be a wise precaution in 
many cases, but it has sent many a 
woman into the big towns to the 
department stores especially for the 
later and higher priced development 
of the electrical cooking outfit. 

She Usually Dreads the Summer 

Dinner 

Breakfast was the first meal to be 
cooked satisfactorily with electricity, 
but after all is said and done it is 
dinner that the housewife dreads in 
hot weather and the portable electric 
range tells a plain and most alluring 
story to a very large class of women. 
A whole dinner can be cooked on it 
and then kept warm through the 
four degrees of heat. Expense must 
be the determining factor in pur- 
chase, but the possibility of prepar- 
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An electrical equipment window at this time of the year will mean that customers will begin to see an oasis in the 
desert of summer heat. And electrical windows are always attractive 


ing a dinner without going into the 
hot kitchen would make almost any 
woman save somewhere else to ac- 
complish it. 

The electrical supper is also a 
practical reality, and besides the tea 
ball tea pot, or the samovar, there is 
the handy little round or square 
stove that will boil or fry, and the 
waffie iron, or there are chafing 
dishes. 

Every woman to whom electricity 
is available wants an electric iron, 
and after she has the first one she 
will generally want some other spe- 
cial model also. The electric iron 
fits into the intimate needs of every 
woman, no matter where she lives 
or how. If she has a big family 
wash it works steadily and evenly, 
reducing her labor more than half, 
and her fatigue too, besides doing 
better work than the stove (and 
user) heated iron. If she has a 
single blouse to do up in a furnished 
room, it is equally efficient, clean and 
handy, and if she is traveling there 
is a cute little three-pound model 
which fits into a velvet bag of its 
own and comes out to press or serve 
as a stove. The only real enemy 
which the electric iron has is its 
universal popularity, for it is all too 
often shoved into the background 
just because everyone knows about 
it. Display an 8-pound iron with 


the suggestion of its efficiency in 
pressing heavy fabrics, a 6-pound 
one with a suggestion of fine and 
dainty fabrics, and the little 3- 
pound style for travel or light use, 
and the result will sutely be worth 
while. 

The electric iron reaches its high- 


Business should boom for 
the hardware man in sum- 
He has chances that 
other stores don’t get and he 
proper cogni- 
Forget 
the 


mer. 


should take 
zance of this fact. 
the past—prepare for 
future. 


est efficiency when it is used on one 
of the standing ironing boards and 
with a patent coil or overhead arm 
to keep the wire out of the way, all 
of which items are legitimate profit 
bringers to the hardware store. 


Heating the Water 
Hot water is needed sometimes 


even more in hot weather than in 
winter and one of the most satis- 


factory of all small electrical items 
is the immersion heater, which will 
heat any amount of water from a 
tumbler full to a bathtub. It is one 
of the handiest things in the sick 
room, too. 

The electric heating pad has come 
to be a household worker for comfort 
and relief and is one of the sure 
“best sellers.” 

Two items of feminine interest 
operated by electricity are the curl- 
ing iron and the baby’s bottle 
warmer. Even father will appre- 
ciate the latter if he has ever got up 
in the cold gray dawn to go through 
the lengthy process of heating the 
food. It is exasperating to heat the 
bottle in winter, it is almost impos- 
sible in summer when there is no 
fire kept up. The bottle warmer is 
indispensable in traveling or visit- 
ing, but it is a joy and a comfort 
every day at home, too. 

Electricity is not only an ever 
ready servant, but it is wonderfully 
adaptable. If it is chilly the dealer 
can demonstrate the comfort of a 
portable electric heater, and on the 
other hand, if it is sultry, the breeze 
from an electric fan is all convinc- 
ing. These two items are among 
the indispensables, and should al- 
ways be ready to show according to 
the vagaries of nature. 

If there were any doubt about the 
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universal use of electricity in the 
household it would be dispelled by a 
visit to the show rooms which the 
Edison Co. maintain in New York 
to demonstrate the various devices. 
Everything is there from the re- 
frigerator to the hotel range and all 
in operation. The day is not yet here 
when all these appliances are prac- 
tical for ordinary use at moderate 
cost, but it is coming. What would 
our grandmothers have thought if 
they had been told about electric 
irons, or percolators, or heaters, or 
fans? 

One of the latest electrical house- 
hold ideas and one which is steadily 
increasing in popularity is that of a 
small motor which is made to per- 
form many useful tasks. It is ap- 
plied to the sewing machine; it 
turns the egg whip, the bread or cake 
mixer, or anything else which calls 
for motive power. 


The Washing Machine and Vacuum 
Cleaners 


So much for the small, time and 
labor saving devices which the 
housewife can use in hot weather 
without heating herself. They have 
been given first place because they 
are within reach of every one. That 
may sound like a broad statement, 
but it is none too broad. The house- 
wife who could buy unsatisfactory 
equipment could buy satisfactory 
electrical equipment. Many a woman 
has found that it is cheaper and 
better in every way to have a wash- 
ing machine instead of a wash 
woman, and that a good vacuum 
cleaner is not only a saver of time 
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and labor, but conserves everything 
in the house from the dirt-tracked 
door mat to the best lace curtains. 
Housework is woman’s work and 
it is and always will be a strenuous 
one, also it is the most important 
job in the world, for no nation ever 
brought forth great men, or achieved 
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Full reports of the South- 
eastern, Carolinas, Panhan- 
dle and Louisian. conven- 
tions will appear in next 
week’s issue. All of these 
hardware conventions were 
noteworthy because of the 
discussions ofimportant 
merchandising problems that 
took place at each of them. 
As a hardware dealer you 
can’t afford to overlook them. 
Look for your photo and 
those of your friends. 


greatness in any way, that did not 
have real homes. No one expects a 
woman nowadays to toil and drudge 
over housework. It is only the 
stupid ones who do, and all over the 
land women are thinking and plan- 
ning how to make their work easy 
in the coming hot weather. These 
plans are not of great and costly 
changes, not of elegancies and 
luxuries, they are for the plain 
every-day tasks, the regular routine 
of housework, and there is a fine 
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opportunity for the dealer who shows 
the practical every-day efficiency and 
the practical economy and ease of 
operation of the heatless electrical 
household equipment. 

Every good American knows, “In 
Time of Peace Prepare for War,” 
and every successful hardware dealer 
applies this to himself and now, 
while there is time, prepares for the 
coming demands of hot weather. 
Let him put himself in the place of 
the housewife and he will appreciate 
the irresistible attraction of elec- 
trical household devices to the 
woman who has been cooking herself 
as well as the dinner—or is ex- 
hausted with cleaning or washing or 
any of the countless tasks which hot 
weather makes almost unbearable. 

Electricity has entered every de- 
partment of the home and made 
itself indispensable, not as a visitor, 
not as a luxury, but as taking the 
place of the vanished maid-of-all- 
work, except that it does more than 
she ever did and does it better. 

In summer the housewife wants 
comfort. The electricity appliances 
can furnish it if you will sell them 
to her. 


Charles F. Howland Dead 


Charles F. Howland, former presi- 
dent and later chairman of the board 
of directors of Wadsworth, Howland & 
Co., manufacturers of paints and var- 
nishes, died May 18 on his way to the 
city hospital, Boston, following his 
collapse in the Massachusetts Avenue 
subway station. Mr. Howland was 
born in Boston May 24, 1841. He is 
survived by a wife and several chil- 
dren. 














Percolators always go well at this time of the year and so do electric irons, 
over to vacuum bottles will bring in customers in the swmmer 


Then a nice corner of the 


window given 





Getting the Right Angle on Anglers 


You Can’t Catch Whales with Bent Pins nor Business 
with Poor Selling Talks—When You Know Fishing You 
Sell Fishing Tackle and the Right Kind to Anglers 


PRIL showers make May 
flowers.” 

They also make excellent 
summer trout fishing by causing the 
speckled beauties to run up into the 
mountain streams, as my partner, 
Alf Rowley, of fishing and hunting 
days, and I can testify from a day 
spent in the hills of Schoharie County 
a couple of weeks ago, when we re- 


turned with thirty-five of those elu- 
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By A. H. VAN VorRIs 
ing goods when he “goes after ’em” 
himself occasionally. 

Fishing season is hardly well un- 
der way as yet. Of course, those 
most ardent anglers will have been 
counting the days before the open- 
ing of the season, in April, but they 
aren’t going to clean out the streams 
all over this country of ours. Not 
by a long shot; and we hardware 
men are going to sell tackle until 














You’re sitting on the top of the world when yowre camping out like this 


sive shadows which snap at a fly, 
and are gone. 

This may sound like the opening 
paragraph of “How I Landed That 
Fourteen-Inch Trout,” from Na- 
tional Fish Stories, edited by the 
Liars Club.~ Not so—it merely goes 
to show ‘that a hardware dealer can 
work up more enthusiasm over sport- 


these same sportsmen begin to think 
about taking a peep through the 
barrels of their guns, preparatory 
to oiling them up for this fall’s hunt- 
ing season. And that’s a long way 
off just now. 

Some folks take to fishing just as 
naturally as the fish take to water; 
some have to cultivate the sport, 
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while still others have it thrust upon 
them, some time or other. But once 
they get the fever, they’re always 
ready to prick up their ears at any 
mention of how some fellow brought 
home a nice string from over in Betty 
Brook or Smoky Hollow, or any other 
news of your local sportsmen. 


Different Fish in Different Localities 


Different sections of the country 
have different game fish, and so this 
little article on stimulating sales for 
sporting goods can only prove help- 
ful, perhaps, in showing you what 
we do, here in our own section. We 
live in a hilly part of New York 
State, with many little mountain 
streams winding down rocky, wood- 
ed slopes, to the valleys below, and 
these furnish good trout fishing each 
year. 

Right at the offset I might men- 
tion the fine work of our local Fish 
and Game Protective Association, of 
which it was my privilege to be one 
of the charter members and officers 
when it was founded several years 
ago, and I am still a member. 

In our State we receive splendid 
co-operation from the State Con- 
servation Commission. This comes 
to us in the way of thousands of 
small game fish, sent out for dis- 
tribution in stocking our county 
streams and lakes. It also furnishes 
a very efficient protective system 
through its County Game Wardens, 
who patrol the fields and streams, 
looking for violators of the game 
laws. Prosecution of offenders in- 
stills a wholesome respect for the 


-game laws in these would-be viola- 


tors, and it naturally tends to in- 
crease the stock each year. 

In the line of restocking, the State 
furnishes certain game birds, such 
as pheasants, to restock the fields, as 
well as game fish for the streams. 

Membership in such a fish and 
game club brings a dealer into direct 
contact with the local fishermen and 
hunters, and this fellowship is far 
from proving harmful to business. 
At one of our recent meetings, I took 
over a .22-long rifle automatic tar- 
get pistol which I had recently ac- 
quired, and I believe that practically 
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every member had this gun in his 
hands, and commented on its action 
and remarkable hang during the 
evening. This personal contact 
brings in sales to no small degree; 
you are one of the fellows and they 
know they can come to your store 
and look over any particular object 
of sportsmanship without any forced 
salesmanship being put over on them. 
If they want to come in and see just 
how the “drag” works on a multi- 
plying reel, they can do so, whether 
they want to buy then and there, or 
not. 
Using the Motion Picture 


One evening last month our fish- 
ing club secured a very interesting 
speaker from the State Conserva- 
tion Commission, who presented a 
number of fascinating films on fish 
and game, and the work of the com- 
mission in promoting clean sport in 
this State. One reel, featuring the 
capture of a big trout in Esopus 
Creek of Catskill fame, fairly 
brought the audience on their toes, 
for every sportsman there was al- 
most fighting, along with the fisher- 
man in the picture, to land that big 
fellow. 

In selling fishing tackle, first of 
all, we cater to the youngsters, for 
they’re going to be our grown-up 
customers some day. It’s just as 
much of a pleasure to sell them a 
quarter bamboo pole, four hooks for 
a penny, a sinker and a nickel line, 
as it is to outfit a grown-up, with a 
telescope rod, reel, enamelled silk 
line and split willow creel. 














Between fishing trips, other games are 
popular in camps 
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Here is a most complete fishing window 


and one that brought in a large volwme 


of business 


We have always made it a practice 
to have the little chaps feel at home 
in our store, and I don’t think there 
are many days in May or June that 
some lad doesn’t come to us for at 
least a penny’s worth of hooks, a 
sinker or a float. Some day they’re 


- coming for bigger purchases, and 


where do you think they’ll naturally 
go for this regular outfit if not to 
your store? 

We have several different window 
displays of fishing tackle, run at fre- 
quent intervals at this season of the 
year, and we call attention to them 
through our newspaper space. For 
the window displays, we sometimes 
use one of a series of background 
panels, with such vivid pictures of 
the real sport that they are simply 
unavoidable for sportsmen, when 
they first see them. On the first day 
of a new display, we sometimes set 
up this folding panel background, 
just in front of the store, by the 
window, and you should see folks 
stop and look at it, and listen to their 
comments: 


“Some baby, eh, Jimmie?” 

“How’d yuh like to catch one like 
that, Bill?” 

“Just look a’ that fish run with 
that line—hot dog!” 


How We Keep Our Poles 


In poles first come the cheaper 
bamboos, in three different lengths. 
These we keep on racks in our 
store-house building and our cus- 
tomers have learned that they can 
pick out their own pole. If you 
think that this leaves us with all 
the poor cripples, you’ll have to 
guess again, for nearly every fisher- 
man has his own idea of the best 
kind—long, short, light, heavy— 
and thus the assortment runs good 
until the last one is gone from each 
rack. 

Next come the folding rods, in 
which we try to keep a fair variety 
of fly and bait casting in the steel, 
and also folding bamboo rods. Oc- 
casionally the more zealous sports- 
man is not content with one, and so 
will purchase a telescope rod. 

















Plenty of fish in this body of water 


Now, right here is where your ex- 
perience comes in. If you are for- 
tunate enough to be fairly familiar 
with the best kind of rod in vogue 
for certain fishing, you can pass 
your information along to your cus- 
tomer. Many a time a chap will 
come in for an outfit, and he won’t 
have much of an idea what he 
wants. He has the price of a fold- 
ing steel rod all right, but whether 
to get a five or six-foot bait-casting 
type, or a nine-foot fly rod—that’s 
the question. By inquiring where 
he plans to use it mostly, you can 
offer some wise pointers which he 
will later come to appreciate. 


Selling by Knowledge 


For instance, a short bait-cast- 
ing rod would be the only kind 
which could be used to advantage in 
the mountain stream fishing men- 
tioned in the first part of this story. 
In a rocky pool, overshadowed by 
willows; under an old plank bridge 
—what chance would you have of 
making a good landing with a long, 
slender fly rod? You’d surely 
“snag” your line in the branches or 
in a root, and very probably snap 
your end tip. Experience teaches 
us these little things. Perhaps you 
don’t even think of them when you 
are fishing—but they do come to 
your mind later on when you are 
making the sale. 

The same idea applies to the se- 
lection of trout flies, artificial 
baits for bass and spoons for pick- 
erel. Certain colors and sizes of 
the former are best suited for cer- 
tain seasons, streams and lakes, ac- 
cording to the weather and the con- 
dition of these bodies of water. If 
you can find out what is being used, 
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locally, by the best fishermen, your 
customers will soon hang the sign: 
“Fishing Headquarters” over your 
store door; at least, that is the idea 
which your store will convey to 
them. 

Then there are reels—from the 
50-cent. kind up to the quadruple 
multiplying, take-apart design of 
ingenious mechanism. A _ fair 
amount of study of reels will en- 
able you to speak with authority of 
anti-friction bearings, of pinions 
and spiral gears, of click and drag, 
and so on. 

When it comes to lines, you can 
show your discriminating fishermen 
braided silk lines of enamelled 
finish, with from sixteen to thirty- 
pound tests, for the different lines. 
They can grade down from this bet- 
ter quality through any number of 
prices, right down to the nickel 
line that Johnnie used when he 
caught that great big eel under the 
old mill-dam falls. All the kids in 
town heard about it and you almost 
sold out on hooks next day—re- 
member that time? 

Gut leads, and single or double 
gut sneck hooks and split shot are 
essential to every fishing kit. 


When the Fisherman Eats 


Every regular fisherman will 
want a willow creel, or fish basket, 
and a small hunters’ axe, with its 
leather belt sheath, is a very handy 
thing for brush work, and for get- 
ting the wood to prepare the brook- 
side meal. 

Landing nets meet with a fair 
sale with the more ardent fisher- 
men, although we do not find them 
to be particularly fast movers, even 
in season. The same applies to fly 
books and tackle cases. , 

There are two little accessories 
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which we stock for the accommoda- 
tion of fishermen—metal rod tips 
and guides; they do not run into 
any sort of money, but they do 
show your customers that you are 
trying to keep posted on their 
needs and sometimes a little thing 
like an end tip can make or mar 
the day’s fishing trip. 

I realize that I have only just 
touched the surface of the big sub- 
ject of fishing tackle in the sport- 
ing goods department of the hard- 
ware store; there are doubtless 
many of you readers whose experi- 
ence is ever so much wider and 
more valuable than mine, but if this 
story has brought to your mind 
even a few ideas of the value of a 
personal enthusiasm for this sport, 
I shall be glad for this privilege of 
presenting them through these 
friendly pages of HARDWARE AGE. 


Business Paper Editor to 
Help Hoover 


Fred M. Feiker, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Co., Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, to assist the department 
in effecting a contact with business. 
The secretary is also holding monthly 
conferences with the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors, with 
which work Mr. Feiker has been very 
active. 

Feiker has been engaged in business 
paper work for fourteen years. He 
received an electrical engineering de- 
gree at Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
in 1904, was two years in the technical 
publicity department of the General 
Electric Co., went with the Shaw pa- 
pers to start Factory and became chair- 
man of the electrical board, remaining 
eight years with Shaw. He then joined 
the McGraw-Hill Co. as editor of Elec- 
trical World and became vice-president 
of the company. 


Here is what you would like to call a day’s catch 





Selling Summer Sanitation to Housewives 


The Refrigerator and the Kitchen Trimmings That 
Make the Home Attractive and Clean Are the Things 
That Every Woman Wants for the Hot Summer Months 


which would best express Amer- 

ican ideals in homemaking, I 
should say “sanitation.”” We have 
only to contrast American standards 
with those in other countries—like 
Russia where it is a common thing 
among the lower classes to sleep six 
persons on top of a feather bed laid 
on the stovebreast,. or in France 
where our doughboys were aston- 


I I were asked the one word 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
Household Efficiency Engineer 


known. It is really the glory of 
America that homes of all grades, 
mechanics’, clerks’, and richer man- 
sions, all equally insist on safety 
and sanitation in food handling and 
on white and shining kitchen equip- 
ment. 

Each year our standards raise, 
and in no one point is this more no- 
ticible than in the kind and grade 
and size of refrigerator offered and 


which issue free bulletins such as 
“The Proper Care and Handling of 
Food in the Home,” the great influ- 
ence of the universal anti-fly cam- 
paigns, and the wide distribution of 
information on the care of infants 
and the handling of their feeding 
and milk supply. 


Ware the Deadly Fly 
It is hardly believable that only a 
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Here is how a Western dealer trimmed his window in the interest of sanitation in the kitchen and the answer was—more 


ished that the French peasant did 
not mind having cows and stock ad- 
joining his eating kitchen—to see 
the higher demands we make in all 
our homes for cleanliness, health 
and sanitary conditions. Even Eng- 
lish homes do not begin to compare 
with ours in the excellence and the 
neatness of their kitchen and serv- 
ice quarters, their “scullery” is 
dark, unsightly and of unsanitary 
enclosed wood, while ice, iceboxes 
and our familiar methods of keeping 
food in the home are almost un- 


women customers 


chosen by the housewife. 

A few years ago she was satisfied 
with an oak chest lined with galvan- 
ized metal and holding only a few 
pounds. To-day she asks for a 
white porcelain finish inside, fre- 
quently outside also, and wants a 
much larger size, often two sepa- 
rate boxes. She has progressed 
wonderfully in her knowledge of 
sanitary hygiene and the proper 
care of food in the home. Several 
reasons are back of this, notably 
Government and State agencies 
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short time ago there were mothers 
who held their babies up to the win- 
dow pane and crooned to them this 
verse: 

“Baby-by, here’s a fly, let us catch 
him you and I.” The mother of to- 
day loathes flies, knows that they 
breed in filth, regards them as ecar- 
riers of disease, and screens both 
her children and her food from 
them. She also knows that temper- 
atures affect food-keeping, that 
moist changeable conditions encour- 
age the presence of germs, while 
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cold, dry and constant temperatures 
are germ-proof, and hence prevent 
decay and spoilage. 

Every dealer should know the 
main talking points to women for 
buying the best grades and types of 
refrigerators: 

1. Health protection by keeping 
foods safe at low temperatures. 

2. Thrift and economy—refrig- 
erator prevents spoilage and loss 
and waste of foods; permits buying 
in larger and cheaper quantity when 
foods can be kept on ice long period. 

3. Convenience, as opposed to the 
old “down cellar,” “chest,” or 
“screen-closet” or separate pantry 
cold window. 

4. Appearance, the modern refrig- 
erator is so goodlooking that it is an 
asset and improves the kitchen and 
forms one of its chief pieces of dis- 
tinctive equipment. 


Refrigeration and Health 


The “health” argument is one that 
cannot be played up too strongly es- 
pecially to the country and suburban 
dweller. Flies are more numerous 
in rural districts, food must be 
bought in larger quantities when 
away from city markets. Therefore 


it is of the utmost importance that 
the home in the suburbs be provided 
with a refrigerator sufficiently large 


to handle food in quantities and to 
keep it safe. Also, there is gener- 
ally less frequent deliveries of milk 
and butter in such districts—in any 
case, the importance of keeping milk 
at a constant temperature in sum- 
mer is one that the dealer should 
emphasize strongly. 

The “economy” point has hardly 
been touched by dealers in any case 
when I have talked to them. Most 
salesmen talk “insulation” and all 
the technical matters of “air circula- 
tion,” and “construction.” These are 
alright, but I believe that more 
sales, on larger models could be 
made if the salesman talked ‘“econ- 
omy.” Ask any butcher how many 
housewives buy meat, and let him 
tell how uneconomically they buy 
by getting only enough for one meal 
instead of taking such a piece of 
meat as would do for three meals, if 
proper food storage were available. 
For example, the mutton chops cost 
.35 a pound, and the leg let us say 
.40; but if the entire leg or loin 
weighing about 12 lbs. were bought 
at once the butcher could afford to 
sell at about .32 for the whole piece. 
In the buying of many other per- 
ishables, like peanut butter, olive 
oil, and fruits, there is a marked 
saving in buying by the dozen or in 
a large quantity rather than by the 
piece or small jar. 
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The “appearance” point of view is 
another one that the dealer should 
emphasize, because it will greatly 
increase his sale on the high-price 
models. To-day a housewife wishes 
not only efficient kitchen equipment, 
but good-looking kitchen furniture. 
Often the reason why she buys a 
piano is almost entirely because it 
“dresses up the room”! And while 
she is alive to the practical value of 
a good refrigerator, the dealer 
should stress the improvement in 
the kitchen’s appearance when the 
better types of models are used, es- 
pecially those of white or battleship 
gray or blue. The woman who can 
afford to spend money on high-grade 
equipment for the kitchen usually 
wants white or gray, nickle trim- 
mings and a water cooler and all the 
small details which distinguish a re- 
frigerator from a common “ice- 
chest.” 


I make a strong plea that sales- 
men selling to women “popularize” 
or make simple all their technical ar- 
guments when speaking to women 
buyers. I am positive that the 
ready and all-too-rapid talk about 
“air currents,” “insulation,” etc., 
which many salesmen have on the 
tips of their tongues, just “goes 
over the top” of the woman to whom 
he is talking Instead of talking “in- 
sulation,” show her a small piece of 
a cross-section of an actual refrig- 
erator with its air chamber, its felt 
or flax, its enamel interior. 

Women do not get abstract ideas 
like this either from diagrams, or 
talk—they need to see and feel an 
actual example. Point to the real 
model, and show how the air circu- 
lates, not just talk about it. When 
it comes to the lining, indicate the 
actual smoothness, the laek of seams, 
the baked-on finish, or whatever it 
is that is the selling point. It is 
really very difficult to see just why 
one model may cost so much more 
than another, unless well explained. 
Stick to facts, actual illustration of 
the model, handling of a sample of 
insulation, rather than too much 
talk. It is very necessary to prove 
that just a little more investment 
will mean all the difference between 
a middle-grade and a highest-grade 
article, and that the upkeep cost of 
the better model will be lower. 


Showing the Housewife Economy 


One of the common faults of the 
housewife of inexperience is to 
place newspapers over the ice with 
the idea that this plan will help to 
“save it.” Now here is one point 
where the salesman can be very 
helpful—he can show the prospec- 
tive buyer, in simple terms, all the 
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theory of air currents, circulation, 
and refrigeration... He should know 
it well, and be able to tell it convinc- 
ingly to his customer. He must 
prove to her the economy of a large 
ice chamber, kept well filled, and dis- 
courage wrong practices and mis- 
use. He must be able to show her 
the benefits of the separate milk and 
butter chamber so that odors are 
not carried, and all the other prac- 
tical points of refrigerator construc- 
tion, but the more practical he keeps 
his talk the better he will make the 


- woman understand, and thus secure 


a larger, better sale. 

I have pointed out that the buyer 
of means wishes to have the refrig- 
erator as an appearance-asset to the 
kitchen. She wishes nickel trim, 
and a water cooler, and every detail 
that means a high-class article. She 
will appreciate the rounded corners, 
thick doors, and other construction 
points of value. 

There are other kinds of refrig- 
erators which also have a wide de- 
mand. These are the smaller mod- 
els suitbale for apartments and 
smaller homes. Often the customer 
desires a built-in style so that the 
ice may be put in from the rear, 
without the need of the iceman 
tracking up the floor. Again, a 
“light-housekeeping” family will be 
satisfied with a “nursery refrigera- 
tor” or a small ice-chest in which 
the food is laid directly on the ice 
There is also an increasing demand 
for high-class refrigerators to be 
used in connection with ice-making 
machines. Often the prospective 
buyer does not understand that she 
will need a very excellent refrigera- 
tor even if she has an ice-plant. 


The Efficiency Kitchen Display 

Frequently the dealer carries so 
much stock on hand that he has dif- 
ficulty in finding space for it or dis- 
playing it adequately. .The general 
method is to have the models all 
backed up to each other in one sec- 
tion. A more desirable plan if space 
permits, is to arrange a “model” or 
“efficiency” kitchen in some section 
of the store, with stove, table, re- 
frigerator in the best relation to 
one another, and thus displaying not 
only the refrigerator, but stove, 
table, etc., as well. The mode's 
could be changed frequently, thus 
giving prominence to one make 
or line, after another. The effect of 
such a fac-simile kitchen is much 
stronger on the woman’s mind. She 
then sees exactly how the actual 
piece would look in her kitchen. Or 
if this plan is not possible on the 
floorspace, it could easily be devel- 
oped as a window display for a brief 
period. 
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Here are most of the things necessary for a clean house. Dusters, brooms, carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners formed 
a big part of this appealing display 





More cleaning tools for the housewife. Mops, stepladders, pails, veneers and other utensils. Both of these windows are 
from the National Hardware Stores, Inc. ‘ 





“Keep Kool Kinks” 


Arranging Your Summer Advertising Campaign A long 
Lines That Will Bring Back Profits in Abundance 
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Every hardware man feels just a little anxious this year to make more money. The summer 


months offer that chance to the men who are wide awake to the opportunities that are before 
them. Burt J. Paris, the advertising authority, tells them just how with a few constructive 


ideas. 


when you come to this page 

just put on the brakes and 
come to a dead stop, for we have 
here some news which, if utilized, 
will put you in strong with the 
women folks of your community. 
We’re speaking of $$ though, not 
affections: * 

For years the tired business man 
has been told how to be comfortable 
in his office during the heated term, 
but only occasionally has anybody 
stepped to the front and told the 
housewife how she can be comfort- 
able in her work. 

We've been thinking over this 
proposition for a long time and last 
year we noted that a number of 
manufacturers based their advertis- 
ing on the theme of comfortable 
working conditions for the house- 
wife. We also noted that many of 
you dealers echoed this idea once in 
a while, but there came to our notice 
no real campaign, no consistent 
effort to sell the housewife a group 
of articles which would lighten her 
burdens wonderfully. 


A Campaign With a Firm Bottom 


Some modern advertising cam- 
paigns are based on flimsy themes 
where the imagination of the reader 
is supposed to do sixty miles an hour 
with no stop for tire changes. But 
this campaign we are about to hand 
over to you is based on something 
as real as the brick under the hat on 
All Fools’ Day. 

Housework in hot weather is no 
joke. Ask the woman who has one. 
That’s the cement foundation behind 
our “Keep Kool Kinks” campaign 
and you can test it with any kind of 
acid you wish and you’ll find it still 
there looking right at you. 

The campaign we will outline is a 
moderate one. It won’t cost a barrel 
of money and won’t interfere with 
any other publicity you may be 
doing. 


M R. HARDWARE DEALER, 


By B. J. PARIS 


The thought behind our suggested 
campaign is to so advertise a group 
of specialties as to cause the house- 
wife to associate them as a whole 
with the idea of cool comfort in 
warm weather. 


Interesting Every Woman 


This, together with the continuity 
of the campaign, will produce sales 
where a pounding on an item or two 
would not, for the simple reason 
that a one-article ad without the 
background of the campaign would 
misfire in its appeal. In other 
words, you can interest a limited 
group of buyers in one item which 
contributes to comfort in _ hot 
weather, but you can interest every 
woman in a general campaign which 
informs her how to put her house- 
work on a comfortable basis during 
June, July and August. 

For these reasons we have selected 
eight hardware items of diversified 
appeal, any of which will promote 
comfort in hot weather housekeeping 
and all of which would ,place any 
home on an ideal basis during the 
summer. 

Now you see that this advertising 
not only features certain articles, but 
the big idea of keeping cool while 
housekeeping in summer. Suppos- 
ing a housewife isn’t interested in 
one or two of the items—she is in- 
terested in the idea and through the 
idea perhaps may be won over to 
buying a larger number of the 
listed items than she would other- 
wise. 

The Eight Items 

The suggested items are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


(7) 


Electric Irons 

Electric Fans 

Electric Grills and Toasters 
Fireless Cookers 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Washing Machines and Iron- 
ing Machines 

Refrigerators 
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(8) Oil and Gas Stoves and De- 

tached Ovens 

If you will study this suggested 
list you will come to the conclusion 
that there is a reason for each item 
being there. The list may be cut or 
anpended to suit your own individual 

vzds but we advise against this if 
you can possibly keep the list as it 
is‘and we don’t see why most dealers 
can’t. 

The items were selected after a 
great deal of thought and elimi- 
nation. For instance, one might 
argue that a kitchen cabinet might 
be included, as it saves work by sav- 
ing steps. It could, but it doesn’t 
fit in with keeping cool in warm 
weather housework the way the rest 
of the items do and the idea of it 
being a means of keeping cool 
couldn’t be sold to every housewife. 
Likewise, there are other items that 
would seem to deserve a place on the 
list, but this fact also must be kept 
in mind—too many articles would 
confuse and defeat the object of the 
campaign. Eight is  plenty—six 
would be even better if the ground 
could be covered, but we don’t see 
how it could. 


Our Sample Ad 


Eight items make eight ads. Our 
sample ad shows how we recommend 
each ad to be set and the general 
treatment of the copy. It is vital to 
have each ad carry the campaign 
slogan, “Keep Kool Kinks,” as well 
as list the eight items. 

The eight ads may be arranged in 
a schedule to suit any requirement. 
If they are run twice a week and 
repeated it will be one month before 
the same ad is used again. If they 
are used daily they will repeat about 
every ten days. 

In connection with the ads, 2 
window trim is necessary. If the 
ads run daily it will be advisable to 
show as many of the eight items as 
is possible in one window, leaving 
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the other window, in a two-window 
store, for other displays. If the ads 
are run weekly a single item can be 
displayed. If you do not care to 
give up a whole window indefinitely, 
make a big display for a week or 
two and carry an item or two while 
the advertising is running. Always 
have a window card featuring “Keep 
Kool Kinks” so as to tie up to your 
newspaper advertising. 


Salesmen Should Know Campaign 


Go over the campaign with your 
salesmen and instruct them to be 
ready to give necessary demonstra- 
tions and to be enthused with the 
idea of the “Keep Kool” campaign. 
Let your customers see that you 
know as much about the campaign 
as they do and then your customer 
won’t duplicate the writer’s experi- 
ence of a few days ago. He went 
into a large furnishing store in re- 
sponse to an ad featuring a special 
drive on linoleum. He talked to 
three salesmen before one could be 
found who knew anything about the 
ad and then the impression created 
was so doubtful that a sale which 
could have been made was not made. 


Leads for Salesmen 


For instance, a salesman is given 
a lead by the “Keep Kool’ campaign. 
He can say: “Madam, have you 
seen some of the other items we are 
featuring in our “Keep Kool” cam- 
paign?” On such a lead 2 customer 
can be interested further. Without 
such a lead it is more difficult to sell 
even associated articles. 

We think it a good idea to paste 
a copy of the current ad on each 
window to attract passers-by. 

Before any ads appear, -we sug- 
gest getting out a letter to your 
regular mail list advising them of 
the campaign and suggesting that 
they make selections before the ads 
appear so as to obtain first choice 
in the special stocks. 

As to the size of each ad, we 
recommend two columns by 7 inches 
high. A one-column size may be 
used, but the two-column is prefer- 
able. Select the very best cuts you 
have for these ads. Poor printing 
cuts will detract from the force of 
your argument. 

In preparing the copy for the 
eight ads you will find these copy 
suggestions very useful. 


Copy Suggestions 


(1) Electric Irons. 
ad.) 

(2) Electric Fans. Point out 
what fans are doing for office 
workers they will do for the house- 
wife. That a fan may be moved 
about, cooling the kitchen while pre- 


(See sample 
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paring food and the sewing room 
while mending and making dresses, 
etc. That it consumes but iittle 
power and may be run most of the 
day cheaply. That it keeps the 
stuffiest of rooms airy and healthful 
by forcing a circulation. 
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enjoy warm weather. That it not 
only does away with heat, but leaves 
the housewife perfectly free tc do 
other things and to get out of doors. 
at a time when the weather is most 
attractive. 


(5) Vacuum Cleaners. Point out 





(Cut goes here) 


Our 8 


‘‘Keep Kool Kinks’’ 
MakeWarm Weather 
House Keeping a Joy 


(1) Electric Irons 
(2) Electric Fans 


(3) Electric Grills and 
Toasters 


(4) Fireless Cookers 
(5) Vacuum Cleaners 


(6) Washing Machines 
and Ironing Machines 


(7) Refrigerators 


(8) Oil and Gas Stoves 
and Detached Ovens 





“Keep Kool Kinks” 


1. Buy an electric iron— 


Jones Hardware Co. 
‘“‘Watch Our Windows’’ 


Take every heat 
wave out of ironing 
day. The Jones elec- 
tric iron puts the 
heat in the trron— 
not in the room. 
Heats instantly. 
Handle shaped to 
give firm grip. 


Guaranteed to give 
continuous 
faction. 


satis- 


Price $7.00. Take 
one home and enjoy 
ironing on a hot day. 








Pattern each ad after the style of this one. 


Each ad must carry the campaign 


heading “Keep Kool Kinks” and list the 8 kinks 


(3) Electric Grills and Toasters. 
Point out that these devices lighten 
breakfast and lunch preparation 
while keeping kitchen and dining- 
room cool. That all stove heat is 
done away with. That heat being 
instant and intense where concen- 
trated, food is prepared quicker. 

(4) Fireless Cookers. Point out 
that this is one of the greatest de- 
vices for enabling the housewife to 


that a vacuum cleaner saves back- 


breaking work in sweeping and beat- 
ing rugs, in cleaning covered furni- 
ture and curtains, in keeping walls 
and floors spic and span. That such 
saving is most appreciated in warm 
weather when the work entails addi- 
tional discomfort and strain. That 
it is much quicker, leaving the house- 
wife more time to recreation. That 
(Continued on page 83) 





Making Show Cards for the Summer 


It. Lesson- Capitals- 


three lessons on an _ original 

alphabet called Spurred Roman, 
designed by the writer expressly for 
HARDWARE AGE readers. It should 
appeal to all beginners on account of 
the following reasons: 

Each letter may be finished off 
with a slanting stroke at the tep and 
bottom, doing away with perfect 
square bases. The brush or pen is 
removed from the card when within 
a half inch of the bottom guide line 
when making all _ perpendicular 
strokes, and the letters are finished 
off as above described. (See letters 
b, d and f in the lower case.) The 
capital letters are finished off with 
a short, straight or slanting stroke, 
as shown on plate. The number of 
strokes required to complete each 
letter have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. The object of showing this al- 
phabet in a series of three lessons is 
to help the beginner concentrate on 
four or more letters at one time, in- 
suring a better system of practicing. 
All the strokes forming the widest 
part of each letter in both capital and 
lower case are made with full width 
of the brush used. The tip of the 
brush is used for all thin or finish- 
ing strokes. For example, take the 

“a” in the lower case, the first 


iz this issue we start a series of 


letter “a 
stroke of the brush at the top guide 
line is made by rolling the brush 
sideways between the thumb and in- 
dex finger, making stroke without 
any pressure. The second stroke is 
made by keeping the brush at same 
angle and using slight pressure 
where shaded or thickest part is 
shown. The bottom of letters a and 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


c may be finished off the same as 
stroke No. 4 in the lower case letter 
“e.” All the light and heavy strokes 
forming these letters were made 
with a No. 12, Red Sable show card 
brush. 

The Right Brushes 

For half-inch lettering use a No. 6 
brush. For letters 1 in: in height 
use No. 10 brush. For all lettering 
above 1 in. and up to 3 in. use a 
No. 12 brush. The beginner will 
find it much easier to make a larger 
size brush do smaller lettering than 
to try and make a No. 10 brush do 
the work of a No. 12. 

Three important things for the 
beginner to remember are: First to 
see that the color or ink is much 
thicker for brush work than it is for 


pen use. Second, never attempt any 
kind of lettering without first draw- 
ing the top and bottom guide lines 
of the height you wish lettering to 
be. Third, always after dipping 
brush in the ink, about three-quar- 
ters the length of the hairs, work it 
back and forth two or three times 
quickly, on. any smooth surface, to 
distribute the ink evenly in brush 
and keep the hairs in a flat position. 
Another way to train Red Sable 
brushes to keep their flat chisel 
edges is, after using, rinse in clean 
water and set aside to dry with the 
hairs pressed out in a flat position 
Place them handles down in a glass 
or in large open mouth bottle. 
One of the big features of this 
Spurred Roman alphabet is that it 
is adaptable for either Sable brush 
work, or the Soennecken Round 
Writing Pens, or the flat or round 
pointed Eterbrook Speed Pens. 


Explaining the “Romans” 


There are numerous designs of 
alaphabets classified as “Roman.” 
The real orthodox Full Roman let- 
ters are seldom if ever used in writ- 
ing show cards, it requiring too 
much time to perfect the thin hair- 
line strokes necessary to the proper 
construction of this ancient alpha- 
bet. All types of letters which carry 
light and heavy lines are made on 
the principle of the “Roman.” 

The chief drawback to the average 
beginner in learning show card 
writing is struggling along with 
impractical tools. Were it not for 
the many modern show card acces- 
sories on the market to-day these 


Original Spurred Roman alphabet - In 3 lessons. 


ACCC 














The first of the lessons on the Spurred Roman Alphabet 
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special beginners’ lessons published 
in HARDWARE AGE would only be of 
help to those who have passed the 
beginner’s stage and were interested 
in gaining what information they 
could from the writer. 

Too much cannot be said of the 
excellent results derived from plain 
penmanship exercises as taught to- 
day in the public schools. Practi- 
cally the same results will occur in 
free-hand lettering if the beginner 
will practice these ryhthmical move- 
ment exercises of the arm and fin- 
gers. By this method one will soon 
acquire the easy graceful swing 
which is. absolutely necessary to 
form all round letters, such as B, C, 
D, & @, O; PF, @ KR 8, U. Firat 
begin by making a series of straight 
up and down circles (six or more). 
Then a connecting string of slanting 
circles; these should be six leaning 
to the right and six leaning to the 
left. Then follow by repeating this 
operation, but instead of making 
circles make long ovals. The less 
difficult strokes are verticals, hori- 
zontals and angles; after persistent 
practice in this direction the actual 





Two summer cards that are very decorative and especially easily read 


formation of each letter becomes 
more simple. 

There is an old saying, “A thing 
well begun is half done.” This ap- 
plies to the preparation and laying 
out of a show card. For those be- 
ginning show card writing the 
writer would advise them to devote 
more time in designing the layout 
than in the actual brush work. The 
arrangement and balancing of the 
lettering might be called the real 
“art” of the profession. 

The card featuring “House Wares” 
illustrates a very simple but practi- 
cal system of layout. The marginal 
space is really the first thing to 
mark off; this should always be lib- 
eral, and the beginner should al- 
ways strive to keep well within this 
boundary. The next move is to 
strike the center by drawing a pen- 
cil line through the exact middle of 
the card; this will help to divide 
words equally and also to train the 
eye to a given center. The general 
rule is to have the widest margin 
at the bottom, and the margin on 
sides of card of equal width. 

There is another way of laying 
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out lettering for quick work and 
where much reading matter is re- 
quired. That is what is called the 
right and left layout, so many lines 
of lettering in a panel at the left on 
the top of ecard, and a like amount 
of lettering at the right on the bot- 
tom of card. 


Let’s Be Sensible 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 25, 1921. 
Mr. Llew Soule, Editor HARDWARE 
AGE, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—Your editorial, “Changing 
the Mental Attitude,” in the Harp- 
WARE AGE of May 5, is very ably put 
and is most timely, and the conclusion 
of the whole matter is in the last three 
words—“Let’s Be Sensible.” This is 
really all that the business of America 
needs to-day is that men should be sen- 
sible, but it does seem as though men 
have lost their reason. 

This editorial is bound to have a 
good effect upon your readers. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
SHARON E. JONES, 
Secretary Pennsylvania & Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, Inc. 
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Coming Hardware 
Conventions 


METAL BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
3 and 4, 1921. George A. Fernley, sec- 
retary, 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Montreal, Canada, June 7, 8, 9, 1921. 
Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York City. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, June 
14, 15, 16, 1921. E. R. Gross, secre- 
tary, Agricultural College. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Ky., 
June 20, 21, 22, 23, 1921. Headquar- 
ters, Seelbach Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary, Argos, Ind. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Jeffer- 
son County Armory, Louisville, Jan. 24, 
25, 26, 27,1922. J. M. Stone, secretary- 
treasurer, Sturgis. 


The International Nickel Co. is now 
located at 67 Wall Street, New York. 
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Summertime is » 
Fly fighting time — 


Ready-made and Made to order- 








The shading and border on this card are both a light green, giving a summer 
effect 





“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN” 


St. Louis, Mo., May 26, 1921. 
Editor HARDWARE AGE, New York 
City. 

Dear Sir—That is a wonderful edi- 
torial in your issue of May 12, and we 
want to place it before every one of 
our salesmen. 

Please send us twenty-five copies of 
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>» 
ll 


/ 
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this number at once by express or par- 
cel post and send us bill for same. 

With best wishes, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 
MAJESTIC MFG. Co. 

J. Townsends Sons Hardware Co., 
Rome, N. Y., recently celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary. The company has 
occupied the same store fifty years. 


Why not build 
your own 


e Tool 
oi Chest ? 


And buy 


~ Stanley 


Tools 


Here is a diagram at the left for a half sheet layout with a simple stroke formation, while the card at the right is given 


pleniy of margin and plain border 





Strewing the Bride’s Path with Roses 


The Effect of the Marriage Market on the Hardware 
Merchant and How Cut Glass Makes a Great Wedding 
or Graduation Present—June Opportunities Are Here 


WELVE Boy Scouts, members 
of Troop 1, Elmhurst, were 
grouped about the county 

scout commissioner, who had for 
the past half hour attempted to 
awaken their interest in scouting 
activities. He called attention to 
the progress made by other troops 
in the county, and expressed his 
keen disappointment in the poor 
record of the boys before him. 
Their scoutmaster had worked hard 
to enthuse them, but had met with 
little response. 

The commissioner endeavored to 
make them realize that they were 
the pioneers of the movement in 
the town, and that they would be 
looked on as an example for other 
troops that would. be formed. He 
put up the proposition squarely to 
the boys, and asked for the remedy. 
One little red-haired lad jumped up 
to his feet and said, “What we need 
is competition; we are the only 
‘roop in town, and have no one’s 
record to equal or pass. If a boy 
here wants to be a scout he has to 
join this troop, and there is never 
any contest to enroll the desirable 
recruits.” 

This little fellow sounded the 
keynote of the situation, for in the 
next three months another troop 
was formed, and six months more 
showed that Elmhurst was on the 
scouting map. Records soon showed 
real progress. 


The Value of Competition 


So it is with business. An only 
store in the town often makes the 
proprietor feel that people have to 
buy from him, and so he can treat 
the public as he pleases, can han- 
dle whatever stock he chooses and 
make prices at will. Take a larger 
town with several competing stores 
and you will find advertising cam- 
paigns in the local paper, attractive 
window displays and other medi- 
ums for appeal to the buying in- 
stinct of the populace. 

Many hardware dealers have been 
reluctant to handle certain lines of 
merchandise because of the strong 
local competition in that line. This 
is as true of cut glassware and 
ivory toilet articles as of any lines, 
and quite unnecessarily so. For 


the Electra Hardware Store, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., handles both of 
these items, and is situated on the 
same street with eight jewelry 
stores that handle cut glass and the 
ivory toilet sets. More than that, 
it takes a resident of this suburb 
but 16 minutes to get to Pennsyl- 
vania Station, one block from the 
heart of New York City’s depart- 


high-grade cut glass can show at- 
tract many passersby who stop to 
admire and many walk in to buy. 
In talking to Al Schrank, the 
manager, it was learned that cut 
glass is one of the most profitable 
lines carried, and that the sales for 
the first three months of the year 
led off all other goods. Mr. Schrank 
explains the success the Electra 














The Electra Hardware Store, Richmond Hill, L. I , displayed its cut glass and 
lamp shades like this and brought in customers 


ment store shopping district, where 
stocks are big and varied. All the 
metropolitan department stores 
handle these lines, and the public 
knows it. 

The people of Richmond Hill also 
know that the Electra Store han- 
dles cut glass because the left-hand 
window always embraces a display 
of this line. And such windows! 
They are actually the talk of the 
town, and the local papers often 
comment upon them. At night the 
hidden lights are turned on, and 
the beautiful reflections that only 


17 


Store has had very directly by say- 
ing, “Our stock is always complete; 
we carry several designs and have 
full sets in all of them, so that cus- 
tomers may add piece by piece to 
the first purchase and have all 
pieces of the same cut. This is 
something that very few dealers do. 
They usually carry one very con- 
ventional design, and the buyer can 
take it or leave it. We soon found 
that the wide variety did not con- 
fuse the customers, but showed 
them very clearly that we were the 
headquarters in town for cut glass, 
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and our prices in most cases are 
higher than are local competitors. 
“We go to lots of trouble to dress 
our windows in an attractive man- 
ner, so that people will be tempted 
to stop and look, and you can see 
for yourself that they certainly do 
take notice of our displays. Though 
we consider our windows our best 
and most direct advertisement, we 
use some space in the local papers, 
and call attention to our windows 
and our immense stock and remind 
that cut glass is not a seasonable 
gift, but an ever-useful article that 
everyone appreciates. Sometimes 
a purchaser will come in to select 


HARDWARE AGE 


have found it very profitable. We 
follow suggested window displays 
shown in HARDWARE AGE and apply 
merchandising methods described 
in its pages to our store.” 

The showcases inside the Electra 
Store are well set and clearly 
lighted with daylight bulbs. The 
stock behind the glass is well ar- 
ranged and seems to invite the gaz- 
ing eye of a customer to take an- 
other and more detailed look. An 
attempt has been made to keep an 
overabundance of stock away from 
the top of the showcase so that 
customers may look down into the 
case without moving the counter 














When the customers got inside it was an easy matter to attract their attention 
with these fine showcase displays 


a piece of cut glass and will ex- 
plain that it is a wedding anniver- 
sary gift, and that, perhaps, there 
are others who will buy similar 
pieces and will want to know if the 
set is open stock. We always em- 
brace this opportunity of showing 
our complete line, and politely sug- 
gest that others intending to par- 
ticipate in the shower may come 
here and get pieces of the same de- 
sign. This plan often brings in 
two or three sales from the start 
of one purchase. 


Following HARDWARE AGE 


“We make every effort to get the 
best possible display of all our 
goods, but I must admit that we are 
a little partial to cut glass, as we 


decorations. 

This feature of keeping the top 
of the showcases clear has proved 
to be a very successful and profit- 
able plan. For in every line of 
retail business there will be a time 
when the entire sales force is busy 
and two or three customers may 
have to wait for a few moments. 
This time is usually put to looking 
over the store. In the Electra Store 
the waiting customer is tempted to 
walk over to the white ivory or cut 
glass cases, which are located in 
the front of the store. 

If a customer has given even the 
slightest intimation of interest in 
either of these or any other items, 
the salesman will suggest that per- 
haps there was a certain piece that 
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‘interested the person and will offer 


an opportunity for closer inspec- 
tion, explaining at the same time 
the size of the store’s stock and 
the quality of the lines handled. 
This little plan has »rought in sales 
on many occasions. 


The Graduation Gift 


June is bride time and also the 
season of graduation. Now, what 
young lady would not be completely 
enchanted with a gift of cut glass. 
or white ivory? A more appropri- 
ate gift that is always welcome 
could not be imagined. On this 
phase the Electra Store advertises 
starting about the middle of May 
so that prospective givers may have 
been inspired to come in and buy 
for the June graduate or bride. The 
local high school often gets a com- 
mencement booklet to be distributed 
at the graduation exercises. This 
offers a big opportunity to appeal 
to friends and relatives of young 
ladies who are leaving the school. 

It must not be forgotten that 
Richmond Hill is but a short dis- 
tance away from Brooklyn’s shop- 
ping center, with large department 
stores known the nation wide. An 
elevated transit line runs through 
Jamaica Avenue right to the heart 
of the Brooklyn center. The fare 
is five cents and there is a station 
on the same corner as the Electra 
Store. 

Every hardware dealer will admit 
that the Electra Store has real, 
honest-to-goodness competition in 
cut glass and white ivory. Now, 
these items are very profitable and 
easy to stock. Both goods lend 
themselves to artistic window and 
showcase display and always com- 
mand interest. 

If the Electra Store, with all the 
competition of the eight jewelry 
stores and the nearby and very ac- 
cessible department stores, can 
handle both cut glass and white 
ivory, showing a real and record- 
winning profit, any hardware dealer 
in the country can do the same. 

Go to it—stock cut glass and 
white ivory and get the sales on 
gifts to the June bride and grad- 
uate. These lines bring in profit. 


Beh & Co. will move on June 1, 1921, 
to 1140 Broadway, New York, in order 
to get back into the uptown district of 
the city. The present location is at 106 
Franklin St. The new headquarters 
will provide more ample office and dis- 


play space. 


The Snell Mfg. Co., Fiskdale, Mass., 
augers, has taken out group insurance 
for its approximately 150 employees. 





ditorial Comment — 


PRACTICAL OPTIMISM 


Ge one has defined an optimist as a man who looks out into the darkest night and 





sees a light where there is no light. 


q Such a man is not an optimist—he is a self hypnotist. He is like the tenderfoot 
who gathers particles of mica and calls them gold, but whose optimism fades at the 
threshold of the mint. True optimism is practical and based on facts. 

q The practical optimist looks out into the darkest night and says: “To-morrow the sun 
will shine again, but to-night I will light a lantern to guide my steps.” His optimism is 
based on the fact that the sun is not the only source of light. 

q There are practical optimists in the hardware business to-day—hundreds of them—and 
they are doing business daily and hourly. They are not gazing into the shadows, looking 
for imaginary business lights. They are not folding their arms and waiting for the busi- 
ness sun of to-morrow to shine again. 

q Practical optimists are lighting lanterns of opportunity with matches of pluck and 
hard work, and they are finding real business, which exists despite some unfavorable gen- 
eral conditions. 

q Let us consider some of the facts upon which practical optimism of the present is 
founded. 


q The actual wealth of this country has not vanished into thin air over night. There is 
more money in the United States than we have thought the people possessed. Even the 
Government has been deceived, and has already collected $100,000,000 more in income tax 
payments than the experts had estimated. 


q While some merchants have been waiting for the business sun to come out again, others 
with greater vision have capitalized the fact that the dollar has grown more valuable; that 
merchandise and wage declines have been offset, to a great extent, by increased purchas- 
ing power of the money we have on hand. People in general have not as yet realized this 
fact, but the practical optimist has made it a lantern of opportunity. 
q Pessimists have attempted to frighten the business world with the statement that 
small town bankers are worried over their farm loans. What are the facts? A question- 
naire sent out by a leading farm journal proves that practically 90 per cent of the rural 
bankers consider their farm loans absolutely safe. The percentage is as good or better than 
that of the old normal. 
q In the early spring calamity howlers were picturing the American farmer as a “quitter.” 
They predicted that he would lay down on the job—that farm production would suffer a 
tremendous decrease. Now the Government agricultural reports indicate that the crops of 
1921 will be fully up to those of 1920. 
q There is a vast army of salaried men whose incomes remained practically stationary 
during the inflation period. High prices kept them from buying things they actually 
needed. These men are not affected by wage declines and their salaries are becoming 
greater in purchasing power. They can now satisfy many wants and needs. 
q True, there are hardware merchants in every community who are carrying some lines 
of merchandise, which under existing conditions will not sell. Forget them for the time 
being. Other lines are needed and will sell. Get behind them with all your force. 
q Your individual success may even lie in the stocking of new lines of merchandise which 
your community can and will buy. If so, stock those lines and sell them. Don’t butt your 
head against a stone wall. There is always a gate somewhere. 
q The hardware merchant who waits for business to come of its own accord has a long va- 
cation ahead of him. The business undertaker may call before the customer. Those who 
wait merely furnish lanterns of opportunity for those who work. 
q Be a practical optimist. Go out and get the business which sound common sense tells 
you does exist. 
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Freight Rate Cut Waits 


on Rail Economies 


Drastic Reduction in Operating Costs Must Soon Be Made 
—Lower Transportation Charges Now Believed to Be in Sight 


WASHINGTON, May 30, 1921. 


HE business of railroad trans- 
portation cannot be restored to 


a profitable basis even with the 
increased traffic that would come with 
the gradual return of business pros- 
perity unless the present high operat- 
ing expenses are cut down. This is the 
final conclusion of a report prepared 
by the Railroad Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States based upon a careful survey of 
railroad operations throughout the 
country. 

Railroads are being urged to “adopt 
more economic methods of operation 
wherever changes in present practice 
promise to result in greater efficiency 
and economy,” and it is pointed out 
where some economies can be effected. 
In this connection, the Chamber’s com- 
mittee takes the position that “read- 
justment of salaries and wages is in 
progress in all other industries, and it 
is to be assumed that railroad wages 
will in the future, as they have in the 
past, bear an equitable relationship to 
wages paid in other activities.” The 
committee also believes that the group- 
ing or consolidation of railroads must 
ultimately be accomplished. 


The Big Issue 


The question that reaches to the 
heart of the matter is, “How can the 
railroads increase net operating in- 
come?” To find an answer to this 
question, the railroads must somehow 
reduce operating expenses. This they 
are striving to do by efforts to increase 
operating efficiency and to reduce the 
costs of materials and labor required 
for the performance of the services ren- 
dered. 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


It is recognized by the railroads that 
rates and fares cannot be increased. 
Gross revenues will undoubtedly rise 
with the gradual revival of business as 
economic conditions return to normal. 
It is believed, however, that the in- 
creased net operating income that will 
come with the gradual expansion of 
business will not be sufficient to re- 
establish the financial stability and the 
credit of the railroads, unless the cost 
per unit of service can be greatly re- 
duced. “. 

“Every railway company must earn- 
estly seek to adopt more economic 
methods of operation wherever changes 
in present practice promise-to result in 
greater efficiency and economy,” says 
the Chamber’s committee. “The first 
step towards the accomplishment of 
greater economies in the operation of 
railroads is the larger co-operation of 
the carriers with each other in the per- 
formance of their services. In term 
nal organization and management the 
co-operation of the carriers is especial- 
ly urgent and in this field undoubtedly 
many economies can be brought about. 


Duplication of Facilities 


“Under the stress of competition that 
has prevailed in the past, each carrier 
has developed such facilities in each 
of its large terminals as its individual 
business required, or as its available 
capital permitted. There has_ been 
much duplication of facilities and of 
investment. 

“There are evidences of the earnest 
desire of some railroad companies to 
unite in the preparation of plang for 
the unification and development of ter- 
minals in the larger cities. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should ex- 
ercise all the influence possible under 
the Transportation Act of 1920 to fur- 
ther all such efforts. If experience 
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should develop the need for legislation 
giving the commission greater power 
than it now possesses to compel car- 
riers to co-operate in terminal organi- 
zation and development, such legisla- 
tion should be enacted. 

“The committee feels that an earnest 
effort on the part of the carriers to re- 
duce operating expenses wherever pos- 
sible, and to increase the efficiency with 
which they conduct their business, will 
be appreciated by the public. What- 
ever economies may be effected by 
changes in operating methods, there 
must inevitably be a reduction in the 
percentage which salaries and wages 
comprise of the total operating rev- 
enue.’ 


Payrolls More Than Doubled 


Official figures strongly support the 
suggestions of the Chamber’s commit- 
tee respecting the necessity for a re- 
duction in the ratio of salaries and 
wages to total operating revenue. I 
have before me a compilation showing 
that the payroll of the railroads for 
1917 was $1,700,000,000, or about 45 
per cent of the operating revenue, 
while in 1920, the payroll had more 
than doubled, having risen to $3,750,- 
000,000, which was about 60 per cent 
of the operating revenue. 

Readjustment of salaries and wages 
is in progress in all industries, and it 
is to be assumed that railroad wages 
will in the future, as they have in the 
past, bear an equitable relationship to 
wages paid in other activities. It is 
fair to assume that every effort will 
be made by the carriers to maintain 
an equitable scale of wages for differ- 
ent classes of employment. While 
wages must be reduced, no class of 
labor should bear an inequitable share 
of the burden of the rehabilitation 
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period and all should render a full day’s 
service for a day’s pay. 

For several years comparatively lit- 
tle new capital has been invested in 
railroads. Had there been no European 
war, and had business conditions been 
prosperous, from $3,000,000,000 to $5,- 
000,000;000 would have been invested 
in American railroads during the past 
six or seven years. 


Roads Must Have New Capital 


Terminal development, additions to 
line and yard trackage, the purchase 
of locomotives and cars, in fact, rail- 
road progress in every phase has been 
halted. In order that the business of 
the country may revive and go ahead 
at a desirable pace, a large amount of 
capital must be put into the facilities 
for railroad transportation. 

This capital must be obtained by rail- 
roads owned and operated by private 
corporations, and the capital must be 
supplied by the investing public. It is 
obvious that the public will not invest 
in the railroads unless a return of at 
least five and one-half or six per cent 
per annum is reasonably certain. In 
planning for the future of the rail- 
roads, provision must be made for a 
net operating income that will enable 
the railroad companies to pay a reason- 
able return upon capital investment. 

“The present situation is presumably 
a temporary one,” concludes the Cham- 
ber’s report. “If it were not it would 
be extremely serious. 

“The tentative valuation of the rail- 
roads as fixed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in 1920 is $18,900,- 
000,000. The Transportation Act of 
1920 declares that, for the two years 
following March 1, 1920, five and one- 
half per cent per annum shall be 
deemed a reasonable return upon the 
value of the railroad property. To pay 
five and one-half per cent on $18,900,- 
000,000 requires a net income available 
for the compensation of capital of 
$1,039,500,000 per annum. 


Earning Less Than “Reasonable 
Return” 


“During the year 1920 the total oper- 
ating revenue of the railroads was 
$6,225,000,000, an amount $1,000,000,- 
000 greater than the gross revenue for 
1919. But during the year, operating 
and other expenses rose so rapidly that 
the net operating income of the rail- 
ways in 1920 was but $62,265,000, or 
less than one-sixteenth of the amount 
Congress has declared by statute to 
constitute a reasonable return upon 
capital invested in the railroads. 

“The plan of voluntary consolidation 
is to be tried out. At the present time 
it is uncertain how far railroad compa- 
nies will be disposed to go or how far 
they will be able under probable finan- 
cial conditions to proceed in accom- 
plishing the grouping or consolidation 
of our many railroad lines into the con- 
templated limited number of large 
permanent systems. The grouping or 
consolidation of railroads must ulti- 
mately be accomplished. 

“In order to maintain rate structures 
that are fair to the public as a whole 
and adequately profitable to the rail- 
roads, it is necessary to have railroad 
Systems of approximately equal finan- 
cial stability and strength. In order to 
enable those sections of the country 
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now served by weak and struggling 
railroads to obtain the transportation 
facilities required in the public inter- 
est, it is necessary to do away with the 
‘weak sisters’ as separate entities. 


System Must Be Strong and Pro- 
gressive 


“What the country needs is a rail- 
road transportation system strong and 
progressive in all its parts. The at- 
tainment of this must be the ultimate 
goal of public policy. 

“Along with the grouping of the 
railroads, whether by voluntary or 
compulsory process, must go federal 
incorporation. The strong permanent 
railroad systems of the future should 
be subject, as corporations, to the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. 
This will. be of advantage to the rail- 
road companies. 

“It will simplify the problems of 
Government regulation; it will be in 
the interest of the public as a whole. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States by referendum has de- 
clared itself in favor of federal incor- 
poration of railroads engaged in inter- 
state commerce. It is to be regretted 
that legislation has thus far failed to 
provide for carrying out this policy. 

“The committee does not recommend 
additional legislation on the railroad 
questign at the present time. It will 
be desirable to have further experience 
under the Transportation Act of 1920 
before considering amendments or ad- 
ditions to that law. 

“The railroads are sharing with 
other enterprises the misfortune of the 
hour. Before another year is over, it is 
possible that business conditions and 
railroad traffic and earnings will be 
more favorable. 

“Another year will give Congress a 
better perspective of the railroad situa- 
tion. In the meantime a committee of 
the Senate will have inquired into the 
present difficulties of the railroads and 
into the workings of the Act of 1920. 
That investigation will enable Congress 
to act with a fuller knowledge than it 
possesses at the present time.” 


Outlook for Lower Freight Rates 


In the meantime the railroads are 
making herculean efforts to dig them- 
selves out. They began the work as 
soon as the roads were returned to their 
private owners, and with genuine 
American enterprise have been plug- 
ging away at it ever since. 

In this correspondence several 
months ago I predicted that within a 
year the shippers of the country would 
be conceded something in the way of 
freight rate reductions, or at least 
would be able to see light ahead. The 
recent action of the Railroad Labor 
Board in making substantial cuts in the 
wage schedules for unskilled labor, fol- 
lowed by an intimation that every class 
of labor will soon be affected, should not 
be taken to mean that freight rates will 
immediately be slashed. The roads 
need this margin to earn their guaran- 
tees, but other economies are in course 
of development and I firmly believe that 
before the end of the current calendar 
vear material concessions will be made 
to shippers by the principal railroad 
systems of the country. 


Trade Commission Again In Eruption 
The Federal Trade Commission has 
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broken out in several new places dur- 
ing the past week. If all the complaints 
recently issued by the Commission are 
sustained by the Courts, the police pow- 
ers of the States will sink into innocu- 
ous desuetude and dust will gather on 
the moldy covers of the common law 
text books. 

One of the most interesting of the 
recently issued complaints is directed 
against a couple of Washington furni- 
ture companies who are charged with 
unfair competition in the sale of furni- 
ture and house furnishing goods at re- 
tail. The allegation in this case is that 
misleading advertising with respect to 
the terms of the sale of goods have 
been employed. 

Chief among the misstatements al- 
leged to have been made by these com- 
panies is the declaration that they 
“make no extra charge for credit,” 
whereas, according to the Commission’s 
complaint, “in all instances a substan- 
tial discount from the marked prices is 
given cash customers, the goods being 
marked at prices which are to prevail 
if sold on credit.” The usual thirty 
days have been allowed the respondents 
to file an answer, after which time the 
case will be heard on its merits. This 
interesting controversy has been dock- 
eted for hearing on June 28, and will 
undoubtedly attract much attention. 


Invasion of Police Powers 


Another invasion of the police powers 
of the States appears to be involved in 
the issuance of a complaint against a 
pencil company of New York City, 
which is charged with unfair competi- 
tion in the sale of pencils upon which 
the company imprints the name of the 
purchaser or any other person desig- 
nated by the purchaser. The complaint 
in this case avers that the company ad- 
vertises that these pencils are “en- 
graved in gold,” which advertisement 
‘is false and misleading in that in the 
process of imprinting the name of the 
purchaser upon the pencil a substance 
is used known’as ‘autofoil’ which con- 
tains no gold whatever.” The Com- 
mission declares that the public is de- 
ceived by this advertisement, and is 
induced to buy pencils upon the mis- 
taken belief that the imprinted matter 
is in genuine gold. 

This case suggests that the Commis- 
sion must have cleaned up the country 
yretty thoroughly or it would not be 
reduced to basing its complaints upon 
such trivial matters. With anthracite 
coal selling at $16 a ton, and with re- 
tailers of farm products demanding 
four times the price paid the horny- 
handed son of toil who raises them, it 
would seem as though the Commission 
might find a bigger target for its 
shafts than the use of a little Dutch 
metal in place of gold leaf on lead 
pencils. 


Mustn’t Lie About “Models” 


Here’s another complaint that indi- 
cates that some of the female stenog- 
ravhic force of the Commission has 
been detailed to assist in gathering 
evidence of unfair competition. This 
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is a complaint issued by the Commis- 
sion against a Washington, D. C., re- 
tailer of ladies’ wearing apparel, on the 
ground of unfair competition. 

It is another case of alleged false ad- 
vertising. The complaint avers that in 
theater programs the firm advertises 
that it is “featuring gowns of a certain 
model when as a matter of fact it never 
had any gown of that model in its place 
of business.” 

Thus the dear Washington public has 
been deceived into seeking certain mod- 
els and has been humbugged into buy- 
ing something else “equally as good.” 

You will note I do not mention the 
name of the model. No ladies’ haber- 
dashery is going to get any free adver- 
tising in these dispatches. 


After “Tying Contracts” Again 


Occasionally the Commission files a 
complaint under the provisions of the 
Clayton Act, which are supposed to 
forbid the use of what are known as 
tying contracts. Here’s one of them. 

A concern engaged in manufacturing 
and selling acetylene gas and metal 
cylinders or containers which hold the 
gas is cited as guilty of unfair compe- 
tition because of the methods by which 
its gas and containers are sold on the 
condition or understanding that the 
purchasers shall not use or deal in the 
gas of any competitor. 

The effect of this sales method, the 
complaint alleges, “may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or to create 
a monopoly for this company.” Several 
cases involving this principle are now 
pending in the United States Supreme 
Court which has not yet cleared up the 
doubtful issues involved in the type of 
transactions described in this case. 


Another Razor Case 

Another case in which the Commis- 
sion has just issued a complaint cites a 
Georgia manufacturing company on the 
charge of unfair competition in the 
sale of razors. The issue in this case 
is somewhat different from that in an- 
other complaint involving the sale of 
razors which I recently recorded in this 
correspondence. Here is the text of the 
Commission’s complaint in this case: 

“According to the complaint, the com- 
pany send razors which cost about 50 
cents and which sell for $2 to its pros- 
pective mail order customers in cases 
which are conspicuously marked ‘Price 
$4.’ The complaint avers that this rep- 
resentation of the price of razors as 
shown on the box deceives the prospec- 
tive purchaser as to the quality of the 
razors. 


“The complaint states that the con- 
cern buys razors from manufacturers 
and sells them at retail by mail order 
Lut advertises falsely that it has a 
large factory at its place of business 
and claims to sell ‘direct from factory 
to consumer’ and to be the ‘South’s 
largest wholesale distributors.’ The 
complaint avers that these representa- 
tions deceive the public into believing 
that the manufacturing company is a 
manufacturer of razors and that it sells 
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razors at factory prices without the in- 
tervention of middlemen’s profits.” 


Forbids Misleading Names 


The Commission makes a specialty 
of calling down concerns which adopt 
names previously used by established 
‘rms and corporations. A complaint 
just issued illustrates this principle. 

It is alleged that in 1916 the Hygrade 
Knitting Mills, a New Jersey Corpora- 
tion, was organized and is now engaged 
in the sale of knitted wearing apparel, 
principally sweaters and scarfs for 
ladies; while the respondent was or- 
ganized in 1919, and is now engaged in 
the same line of business. 

Confusion in the trade, according to 
the complaint, between the -goods of 
the older company, Hygrade Knitting 
Mills and the goods of this respondent, 
Hygrade Knitting Company, Inc., has 
resulted from the adoption by the re- 
spondent of its corporate name. The 
complaint also avers that by the adop- 
tion of its corporate name, its sta- 
tionery and its labels, “this respondent 
is deceiving the public, and inducing the 
purchase of its goods under the mis- 
taken belief that they are the goods of 
its competitor, the Hygrade Knitting 
Mills.” wi 


Some Interesting Child Labor Data 


All good citizens will agree that mis- 
representation such as is alleged in this 
case is to be condemned. There is 
plenty of law on the statute books, 
however, by which such a controversy 
can be settled in the courts, the rules 
of which fully protect both complain- 
ant and defendant, whereas many of 
the proceedings before the Commission 
partake of a distinctly arbitrary char- 
acter. 

In 1920, according to figures just 
made public by the U. S. Department 
of Labor through its Children’s Bureau, 
76,194 children took out permits to go 
to work in twelve representative Amer- 
ican cities. In 1913, the number of 
children receiving permits in the same 
cities was only 67,169, indicating an in- 
crease of over 13 per cent between 1913 
and 1920, while the increase in popula- 
tion of these cities was estimated to be 
14 per cent. 

These cities are Baltimore, Bridge- 
port, Buffalo, Manchester, Minneapolis, 
New Haven. New Orleans, New York, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Toledo and Water- 
bury. More children received permits 
in 1920 than in any other year since 
1913, excenvt 1918, when war production 
was at its height. 


Peak Year Due to War 


Nineteen eighteen was the peak year 
in the steady rise of child employment 
which began in 1915, as soon as the 
effect of foreign orders for war goods 
made itself felt in this country. Of 
twenty-three cities for which figures are 
available for both years, all except one 
showed an increase in 1916 over 1915, 
ranging from 14 per cent in the case of 
Baltimore, to 167 per cent in the case of 
Toledo. 
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In 1917, nineteen, and in 1918, twen- 
ty-four out of twenty-eight cities fur- 
nishing information reported increases 
over the preceding year in the number 
of children taking out employment cer- 
tificates. In 1919 a decrease occurred 
in twenty-five out of twenty-nine cities. 
In 1920, however, increases were again 
recorded in eighteen out of twenty-nine 
cities, 

The increase in 1920, said to be due 
to the increased cost of living and to 
labor shortage, was confined to the first 
half or three-quarters of the year. Dur- 
ing the last half of the year only nine 
cities out of the twenty-six for which 
figures could be secured showed an in- 
crease in the number of children re- 
ceiving work permits. 


Better Enforcement of Law 


The Children’s Bureau calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in some cities bet- 
ter enforcement of the law requiring 
employment certificates accounts for 
increases in the number of permits is- 
sued, and states that while, in the 
twelve cities for which figures are avail- 
able for the period 1913-1920, “the num- 
ber of children taking out certificates 
has increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in population, it can not be 
stated positively any more than it can 
be denied, that the number of children 
actually going to work in 1920 in- 
creased in like proportion over the num- 
ber going out in 1913.” 

In all except four States the mini- 
mum age for work, at least in factories 
and often in many other employments, 
is placed as high as 14 years, and seven 
States have an age minimum of 15 or 
16 years. Exemptions exist in most of 
these States, but they apply in many 
cases to children employed outside 
school hours, or during vacations. 


Recognize Eight-Hour Day for Children 


Twenty-nine States have recognized 
the 8-hour day standard for children 
under 16 by prohibiting them from 
working longer hours in certain occu- 
pations, or by extending this prohibi- 
tion to all gainful employments, usu- 
ally, however, exempting housework 
and work on farms. Of the other 
States, nearly half limit the working 
hours in the regulated occupations to 
54 or less a week. The 11-hour day 
still exists in two States, with a weekly 
maximum of 60 hours. Forty-one 
States have some prohibition of night 
work applying to children under 16, and 
of these seventeen prohibit such work 
without exemptions, except in some 
cases for agricultural pursuits and do- 
mestic service. 

Eighteen States, including some of 
the principal industrial States, require 
a child under 16 to have a physician’s 
certificate of physical fitness before he 
can obtain an employment certificate, 
and ten others permit the certificate- 
issuing officer to impose this require- 
ment at his discretion. 
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‘F. B. Boyce Dead 


F. B. Boyce, prominent hardware 
dealer in Wellsville, N. Y., died recently 
while on a pleasure trip to Bath, N. Y. 
Mr. Boyce was 59 years old and had 
been in the hardware business since 
1881. He was also a manufacturer of 
cheese for several years. 














F.. B. Boyce 


Mr. Boyce was very active in asso- 
ciation work and was a charter mem- 
ber of the New York State Retail 
Hardware Association and was at one 
time its president. For many years he 
served on the Board of Directors. In 
1916 he became a governor of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association.and 
had served continuously on that board. 

He was also very much interested in 
local civic matters and was for many 
years Water Commissioner for Wells- 
ville. He is survived by his widow and 
two nephews, one of whom was associ- 
ated with him in the business. 


“Babe” Ruth As Your Salesman 
(Continued from page 55) 


to follow the principle as closely 
as possible. If he can gain the 
good will of the man who comes 
to buy sporting goods he has made 
a steady customer, and the surest 
way is not to delegate the responsi- 
bility to a salesman, but to shoulder 
it yourself. 

Up in Binghamton, N. Y., Calla- 
hane Doughlas have built up a won- 
derful business founded upon 
sporting goods. Both men are 
ardent sportsmen and they have as 
helpers only those kind of men who 
are also sportsmen. It is more im- 
portant in this store to know bat- 
ting averages than it is to know 
the League of Nations or the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

And, speaking of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, has it ever occurred 
to you that since beer drinking has 
_ been done away with more people 
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THE BUSINESS QUIZ No. 21 

Question No. 1—Does every note provide for and bear in- 
terest? 

Question No. 
tility’? 

Question No. 
in retailing? 

Question No. 4—When does a note become due which has no 
date of payment stipulated therein? 

Question No. 5—What is known as the five basic principles 


of business efficiency? 
Question No. 6—Is a contract made on Sunday valid? 


ANSWER TO BUSINESS QUIZ No. 21 

Answer No. 1—Notes bear interest only when so stated at 
time of contract. 

Answer No. 2—“Malleability” is metal with a capacity for 
being shaped. “Ductility,” with a capacity for being drawn out, 
as wire. 

Answer No. 3—The eight major retail business principles 
consist of (1) Buying of goods; (2) Buying of supplies; (3) Re- 
ceiving, checking and distribution of above; (4) The actual sell- 
ing of goods; (5) Delivery of goods to buyers; (6) Collection and 
handling of accounts; (7) Management of employees; (8) Causes, 


2—What is known as “malleability” and “duc- 


3—What is known as the eight major principles 
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detection of leaks, losses and gains of profits. 

Answer No. 4—If time of payment is not inserted in a note 
same is held payable upon demand. 

Answer No. 5—The five basic principles of business efficiency 
consist of (1) Find the specific purpose; (2) Establish the true 
facts; (3) Arrange facts in related groups; (4) Develop and har- 
monize a plan of action; (5) Record data for future reference. 

Answer No. 6—A contract made on Sunday is null and void. 


are getting out into the open and 
pursuing some form of sport? In 
other words, the “sports” have ac- 
tually turned to sport after all these 
years. This is not an argument for 
prohibition, far from it; but, just 
the same, it is the hardware man’s 
chance to take advantage of some- 
thing that no one could help. 

“Hop to it, son,” as Roy Soule 
used to say to me. It’s summer and 
the sun is shining, and every little 
corpuscle has a craving all its own 
for healthy sport. Cash in on that 
craving. 


“Keep Kool Kinks” 


(Continued from page 73) 

it is needed more in summer, as 
windows are open and dust blows in. 

(6) Washing and Ironing Ma- 
chines. Point out that these ma- 
chines save the housewife the hard- 
est work of all—work that is termed 
by many as drudgery. That they do 
away with the heat and discomfort 
of steaming wash-tubs and wringers 
which require almost a man’s 
strength to operate. That while the 
electric iron takes the heat out of 
ironing, the ironing machine does 
the big flat pieces in a fraction of the 
time, as well as by the same heatless 
method. 


(7) Refrigerators. Point out that 
refrigerators must be modern and 
up-to-the-minute to help take the 
heat out of summer. That they must 
be economical so that ice may be 
used freely for cooling drinks. That 
they must keep food ready for cool 
lunches and suppers, thereby saving 
the work and heat of cooking. That 
it is most advisable to do away with 
a refrigerator which fails to meet 
these requirements and get a new 
one. 

(8) Oil and Gas Stoves, Detached 
Ovens. If your store is in a rural 
center or in the heart of agricul- 
tural country feature oil stoves and 
detached ovens without fail. They 
lighten the work of the farm house- 
wife by doing away with coal and 
wood and ashes and enable her to 
cook and bake with the minimum of 
heat. Oil and gas stoves and ovens 
can be featured in the cities too. 
Many will want them for summer 
bungalows, camps, etc. 

Make up your mind to get right 
behind this campaign. You can get 
the first ad in the papers in a day 
or two and the articles featured are 
good profitable merchandise. Don’t 
overlook sending us copies of your 
“Keep Kool Kinks” ads. 
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Office of 
239 West 
New York, May 2s, 


NSETTLED weather conditions 
[ | are reported as playing tempo- 

rary havoc with the retail sales 
on seasonable goods that should be 
moving in larger quantities at this 
time. Sales during the month of May 
were not as large as in che previous 
month and do not show up as well as 
May, 1920. It will be remembered 
that April, 1921, was better than the 
same month of the previous year. But 
jobbers in general do not consider this 
slight falling off as indicative of any 
decided slump, but feel that when the 
weather improves and the sun begins 
to shine the goods will move quickly, 
making up for the present dullness. 

Building in Long Island towns con- 
tinues to progress steadily, and dealers 
in that section report slightly increas- 
ing interest in builders’ hardware, 
though there has not been any building 
boom or great call for this class of 
hardware. Dealers in that section also 
report fair interest, though few sales, 
in carpenters’ tools and supplies. 

In New Jersey and Westchester 
County, New York, labor agitation con- 
tinues to tie-up any building that 
might otherwise be done, and there 
seems to be no immediate settlement 
in sight. 

There are a few price changes to be 


noted in bold-face type throughout 
this report. 
Automobile Accessories.—The de- 


mand for automobile accessories con- 
tinues very satisfactory, and both job- 
bers and dealers seem pleased with the 
sale of parts and auto tools. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Stocks are suffi- 
cient for the rather light demand. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York 

Common Carriage 3olts, % x 6 and 
smaller, 40 and 5 per cent; longer and 
thicker, 40 and 5 per cent; machine bolts, 
all sizes, take a discount of 40 and 5 per 
cent. Stove bolts, 75 and 10 per cent; 
common tire bolts, 60 and 10 per cent; sink 
bolts, 70 per cent. 


Hexagon machine screws, nuts. iron, 20 
per cent; brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in., 50 and 10 
per cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent; 


14/32 in., 30 per cent; lock washers, 40 per 
cent. 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts, 9/16 and 
smaller, 50 and 10 per cent; % and larger, 


50 and 10 per cent. Lag screws, 45 per 
cent 

Toggle bolts, steel, bright finish, 50 per 
cent. 

Iron rivets, 35 and 5 per cent: copper 
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rivets, 50 and 5 per cent; black tinners’ riv- 
ets, 35 and 5 on new list; tin tinners’ rivets, 
use black list plus $7.25 per 100 Ib. 

Builders’ Hardware.—It seems to be 
the same old story that if building 
would boom a sale of builders’ hard- 
ware would follow. Long Island deal- 
ers continue to sell in small lots, but 
as yet there is no real market for this 
class of goods. 

Farming Tool Handles. — Though 
early in the season there seems to be 
a fair, consistent interest shown on the 
part of dealers. Stocks are adequate 


and prices firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

May fork handles, bent, 5 ft., 85 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6_ft., $6.70 per doz. less 5 
per cent. 

Long handle manure fork handle, $4.40 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D manure fork 
handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 per cent. Six-ft 
rake handle, $6.20 per doz, less 5 per cent. 

Shank rake hoe handle, $3.40 per doz. plus 
5 per cent. Spade handles, $7.10 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent. Malleable D spading fork 
handle, $5.75 plus 5 per cent. Wooden D 
spading fork handle, $6.90 plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles’ generally are 
quoted in this section at discount of 5 per 
cent. Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet 
handles are quoted discount of 5 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—There was a 
slight pick-up to the galvanized sheet 
market during the past ten days, and 
the increase in sales was very notice- 
able. Local jobbers, however, are in- 
clined to be a little skeptical about 
the immediate future, thinking that 
the slight improvement shown might 
only be temporary. 

Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, $6 to $6.25 
per 100 lb. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Gaivanized pails, 8 qt., $2.85; 10 qt., $3.20; 
12 qt., $3.50; 14 qt., $4; 16 qt., $4.80. Prices 
are for 1 doz. 

yalvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $13.70; No. 
2, $15.20; No. 3, $18; all per doz. 

Garden Hose and Hose Reels.—Job- 
bers report continued interest in gar- 
den hose and hose reels, and dealers 
are looking for a good business in both 
items. It is a little early for anything 
but an occasional order, and dealers 
report that they are getting their 
usual amount of early season business. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Common brand, *% in., 4 ply, 13c. per ft. 
Same, wire bound, 13%c. per ft. Good 
luck brand, 6 ply, 14c. per ft. Bull Dog 
brand, 7 ply, 18c. per ft. 

Hose Reels.—For fastening to side of 
house, steel reel, iron spindle, 12 in. drum, 
$3.75 per doz. Metal hose reel, with chan- 
nel steel frame, cast iron wheels, 9 in., 


corrugated steel drum, enameled green and 
black, capacity 100 ft. of % in. hose, $25.60 
per doz. 


hose reel, with tubular 
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frame and tubular steel wheels, corrugated 
galvanized steel drum, enameled green, 100 
ft. capacity, $51 per doz. ' 

Garden Tools.—Dealers report a 
slight falling off on garden tools, due, 
they say, to the unsettled weather of 
the past week. They seem confident 
of good sales when the season arrives. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Spalding forks, 11 in, angular tines, forged 
from crucible steel, steel cap ferrules 
4-tine malleable D handle, bronzed with 
strap ferrule, $12 per doz. Same, with wood 
handle, $15.50 per doz. Same, with wood 
handle and five tines, $24.20 per doz. 

Weeding hook, malleable iron, tin, enam- 
eled wood handle, $1.20 per doz., net. Same, 
three steel tines, tin, black enameled han- 
dle, $1.35 per doz. net. Same, three hand- 
forged steel prongs, grip handle, $1.40 per 
doz., net. 

Post hole digger, blade 9 in long, length 
5 ft., weight 10 lbs., $24 per doz., net. 

Turf edger, cast steel blades, bronze finish 
shank, 4% ft. handle, socket style, $12.03 
per doz., net. Same, shank style, $10.85 per 
doz., net. 

Standard tree pruners, forged steel blade, 
with 2 in. curved cutting edge, steel draw- 
ing rod, lever handle with steel lever and 
hardwood grip, all sizes, are being quoted 
at 20 per cent discount by local jobbers. 

Lopping shears, blades made from tool 
steel, 26 in. handles, $16 per doz., net. 
Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy one-piece steel 
blade, 5 in., half polished and enameled 
maroon, stained handle, $1.25 per doz., net. 

Garden trowels, 6 in., tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, $1 per doz., net. 
Florists’ trowel, heavy solid steel, 6 in. 
blade, half-polished, riveted shank, hard- 
wood handle, $1.75 per doz., net. Heavy 
one-piece steel, 6 in. blade, half-polished, 
painted red, ebony-finished handle, $4.35 
per doz., net; 6 in. solid socket forged steel, 
full-polished, grip handle, $7.51 per doz., 
net. 

Shank hoe, riveted steel blade,+assorted 
6%, 7 and 7% in., 4% ft. handle, blue finish, 
sell for $4.87 per doz. 

Same, with solid or assorted steel blades, 
6, 6%, 7, 7% and 8 in., 4% ft. handle, gold 
bronze finish, $8.43 per doz. 

Socket hoe, solid or assorted sizes, steel 
blades, 6, 64%, 7, 7% and 8 in., 4% ft. handle, 
gold bronze finish, $9.37 per doz. 


Grass Hooks.—Along with other sea- 
sonable articles, grass hooks are taking 
fairly active interest in the local mar- 
ket. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Grass hooks, tempered steel blade, black 
and bronze finish, $3.25 per doz. English 
grass hooks, high grade steel blade, riveted 
back and tang, $6.50 per doz., net. Same 
size, larger, $7.20 per doz., net. Tempered 
steel blade, ribbed back, green enamel 
finish, black enamel handle, $4.50 per doz. 
Long handle grass hooks, crucible steel 
blade, tempered, 13 in. long, 2% in. wide, 
steel socket, ash handle, 3% ft., $8.42 per 
doz., net. 

Hose Couplings.—Prices are firm 


and stocks adequate for the fairly good 
interest being shown. It is expected 
that as the season progresses the de- 
mand for hose couplings will increase. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Brass hose couplings, cast metal for ‘2 , 
in. hose, $2 per doz., net. Same for * in. 
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hose, $2 per doz., net. Clinching hose 
coupling, solid brass, clamps and tubes, 
one-piece, % in. hose, $2.75 per doz., net. 
Improved brass hese connections for fau- 
cets, % x %& in., $2 per doz., net. 


Ice-Cream Freezers.—The cheaper 
grade of freezers are moving in small 
lots. Jobbers report that there is 
every indication of good summer sales 
in all grades and sizes, and seem to 
feel that the present light demand is 
caused solely by the very cool weather 
in this district. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Arctic freezers, 1 qt., with double scrap- 
ers, $3 apiece. Same, 4 qt., $5.10 apiece. 

White Mountain freezers, duplex dasher 
and double self-adjusting scraper, outside 
galvanized, 1 qt., $3.65 apiece. Same, 4 qt., 
$13.70 apiece, 

Auto vacuum freezers are quoted at $3.35 
apiece in the 1-qt. size and the 4-qt. size 
about $6.70 apiece. 

Prices to retailer f.o.b. New York: 

Acme freezer, 2-qt. size, $11.50 per doz.; 
4-qt. size, $20 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Though there is no real 
demand for ice skates at this time of 
the year, both jobbers and dealers have 
shown signs of mild interest in the re- 
cent announcement that manufacturers 
were guaranteeing prices against de- 
cline until February 1, 1922. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Men and boys, all clamp club skates, 
sizes 8 to 12 in., 9lce. to $1.18. Men and 
boys, all clamp hockey skates, runner cast 
steel, all parts nicked plated, sizes 9% to 
114% in., $1.24 to $1.63. Canadian hockey 
skates for men, women and children, nar- 
row foot plate, sizes 8 to 1114 in., 94¢c. to 
$1.48. Women and children’s club skates, 
Russet leather back and strap, sizes 8 to 11 
in., polished cast steel runners, $1.15 to 
$1.40. Women and children clamp hockey 
skates, russet leather back and strap, run- 
ners made of cast steel, nickel plated, $1.51 
to $1.99. 


Lanterns.—Lately the demand for 
lanterns has fallen off, giving jobbers 
a chance to catch up with their stacks. 
According to reports all varieties are 
sufficient for local needs. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Victor 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch tin 
lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass lan- 
terns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lanterns, 
$14.75 per doz. Roadster wagon lanterns, 
$18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, $14.50 per 
doz. Little Wizard lanterns, $11.75 per doz. 
Eureka driving lanterns, plain lens, $19 per 
doz. Watchmen’s mill lanterns, enamel 
finish, $25 per doz. Imperial platform lan- 
terns, $9.75 each. 

Lawn Mowers.—Dealers report a 
continued good demand for higher- 
price lawn mowers, and seem well 
pleased with the early season sales. 
At present jobbers are having no par- 
ticular difficulty in securing stocks. 
Prices are firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations fo.b. New York: 

Common lawn mower, with 8 in. open 
drive wheel and 4-blade cutter, 12-in. size, 
$7.60 apiece. Same, 14 in., $7.80 apiece. 
Same, pipe ball-bearing lawn mower, with 
higher grade knife steel blades, 14 in., $10.30 
apiece; 16 in., $10.70 apiece. Higher grades 
ball-bearing lawn mowers, 14-in. size, $12 
apiece, 

Grass catchers to fit mowers, from 12 to 
16 in., are sold at $14 per doz. 


Linseed Oil.—The local demand for 
linseed oil continues ‘moderately good. 


Prices to retailer f.o.b. New York: 

_For carload lots prices range from 74c. to 
“ic. per gal. In lots of 5 bbl. and up toa 
carload the price is 77c. to 80c. In less 
than 5 bbl. the price is 83c. to 85c. per gal., 
according to seller. Boiled oil is 2c. extra 
per gal. Double boiled oil is 3c. extra per 
gal., and oil in half bbl. lots is 5c. extra 
per gal. additional. 


Nails.—The average local jobbers’ 
quotation on cut nails is 50 cents lower 
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per keg base price. Though there is 
no particular call for nails, stocks in 
most sizes are very good. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

For wire nails the market price is $4 base 
per keg, with 25c. extra for cartage. For 
cut nails the market price is $5 base per 
keg. 

Copper wire nails, 5 lb. to a box, 1 in., 42c. 
per lb.; 1% in., 4lc. per lb.; 1% in., 2 in., 
2% in., 3 in., 40c. per lb. Copper cut nails, 
5-lb. boxes, 1% in., 50c. per Ib.; 2 in., 
in. and 3 in., 49c. per Ib. 


Naval Stores.—Stocks are very light 
in all kinds of naval stores, and the 
demand at present is not heavy. 

Rosin, prices to the retailer, f.o.b. New 
York, on a basis of 280 Ib. to a bbl., yard 
basis, B grade, $5.10; D grade, $5.50; E 
grade, $5.70; F grade, $5.75; G grade, $5.80; 
Hi grade, $5.85; I grade. $6; K grade, $6.50; 
M grade, $6.65; N grade, $6.70; WG nominal 
and WW nominal. 

Spirits of turpentine is quoted at 62%c. 
per gal. on a yard basis. 


Pruning and Grass Shears.—The 
demand for pruning and grass shears 
is fair, and stocks are adequate. 
Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shears, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wire coil spring, $3.25 per doz., 
net. California pattern, blade, 


9% 


tool steel 
volute tempered spring, nickel plated finish, 
6 in., $16. Same, black finish, $11.58 per 
doz., net. Same, 9 in., full polished, $17 per 
doz., net. California pattern, with ratchet 
butt, tempered steel blade, volute spring, 
full nickel plated,.$19 per doz. 

Grass Shears.—5% in., steel blades, jet 
finish, polished edge, $3.40 per doz., net. 
Same, trowel shank handle, tempered 5% in. 
blade, green enamel finish, $4.25 per doz., 
net. 


Roller Skates.—Jobbers have suffi- 
cient stocks to supply the fairly active 
demand for roller skates. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extend 7% to 9% in., cast iron 
rolls, web heel and toe straps, $1.10 per 
pair. Same, better grade, $1.20 per pair. 
Extension skates, with tops, trucks, 
clamp made of cold rolled steel, rubber 
in., half 


cushioned, extension 7% to 10 
strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel roll, $2.10 
per pair. Extension ball-bearing roller 
skates for men, nickel plated, $2.65 per pair. 
Same, for women, $2.75 per pair. 

Rope and Twine.—Though local 
stocks are reported as being very good, 
there seems to be very little business 
in rope. The sale of twine continues 
without change in price. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Manila rope, 20c. per Ib.; sisal, No. 1 
grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 13c. 
per lb.; hardware grade, manila rope, 17c. 
per lb.; bolt rope, 24c. per lb.; lath yarn, 
13c. to 15c. per lb.; jute wrapping twine, 
18c. to 23c. per lb.; India hemp twine, No. 
9, 15c. to 17¢c. per Ib. 


Screws.—There has been no change 
in the screw situation—in either price 
or demand. Stocks are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wood Screws.—Iron, bright, flat head, 
72% and 10 per cent; iron, bright round 
and _ oval head, 70 and 10 per cent; iron, 
blued, flat head, 72% and 10 per cent; iron, 
blued, round head, 70 and 10 per cent; 
brass, flat head, 65 and 10 per cent; brass, 
round and oval head, 63% and 10 per cent; 
machine screws, iron, flat and round, 60, 10 
and 10 per cent; brass, flat and round, 60 
and 10 per cent. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Dealers are 
showing fair interest in screen door 
hardware sets, but up to the present 
have been very light. Jobbers report 
good stocks and firm prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Screen-door latches. steel trim, iron front 
latch, dull brass, $7.90 to $15 per doz. sets. 
Window screen, corner brackets, iron, dark 
bronze, four brackets to a set, $2.10 per 
doz. set. Same, better quality, $2.90 per 
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doz. sets. Screen-door catch, cast iron, 
Diamond bolt, with knob and lever handle, 
reversed bevel, bent strike outside plate, 
1% x 3% in. for doors % to 1% in., dark 
bronze, with screws, $2.75 per doz. Same, 
in wrought steel, dull brass finish, $8.40 per 
doz. Bommer pattern, japanned screen- 
door hinge, steel 3 in., $2.50 per doz. pair. 
Cast iron screen-door spring hinges, 3 in., 
japanned, $2 per doz. pair. Same, 1 to 1% 
in., double acting, $3.75 per doz. pair. Wire 
gate hook and eye are being quoted 85 and 
10 per cent off list. 


Sprayers and Sprinklers.—Buying at 
present is not very heavy on this class 
of goods, but jobbers report very good 
stocks and steady prices. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Sprayers for spraying paris green and 
liquid on shrubs, potatoes, rose bushes, 
flowers, etc., tin sprayer, 1-pt. capacity. $4 
per doz., net. Same, 1-qt. capacity, $5.75 
per doz,, net. 

Brass, 1-qt. capacity, $12.50 per doz., net; 
tin with brass tank, l-qt. capacity, $11.50 
per doz.; continuous sprayer, sheet tin, 
alleged to give uniform continuous spray 
on both strokes of the plunger, capacity 
1 qt., $10.50 per doz. 

Lawn sprinkler, charcoal tin top, galvan- 
ized bottom, diameter 4% In., gold lacquer, 
$1.40 per doz., net; lawn sprinkler, 5 in 
high, brass head, three brass arms, mallea- 
ble iron sleds, japanned, $17.50 per doz.. net; 
sprinkler, 10 in. high combination of verti- 
cal spray, coming from the perforated head 
with streams thrown by the three arms, 
head, arms and upper stem brass, nickel 
plated, malleable iron sleds, japanned, $28 
per doz. 

Lawn sprinkler, 24 in 
and arms, malleable iron 
$27 per doz., net. 

Watering Pots. — Galvanized iron, 
roses, 6 qt., $9 per doz., net. Same, 
$10.70 per doz., net. Same, 10 qt., 
per doz., net. Same, 12 qt., $14 per 
net. 


Toys.—Mild activity in toys con- 
tinues, more interest being shown to 
outdoor models, such as juvenile ve- 
hicles. Prices are more or less steady, 
and local stocks sufficient. 


brass head 
japanned 


high, 
sleds, 


zine 
S qt., 
$12.35 
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Wire Goods.—A good demand con- 
tinues without any visible slackening. 
Jobbers report a shortage in higher 
grades of poultry netting and screen 
cloth, and say that general stocks are 
very light, though no real embarrass- 
ment has been experienced yet. Prices 
generally are very firm. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York 

Square mesh, wire cloth, New York stock: 
2 x 2 mesh, $&50 per 100 sq. ft.; 2% x 2% 
mesh, $5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3 x 3 mesh, $5.75 
per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. 
ft.; 5 x 5 mesh, $6 per 100 sq. ft.: 6 x 6 
mesh, $6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 8 x 8 mesh, $7 
per 100 sq. ft. 

For 50 lineal ft. 
sq. ft. 

Add 


rolls add l5c. per 100 
wc. per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 in. and wider than 48 in. 

Annealed plain iron wire, 12 Ib. in each 
stone, 16 gage, $1 per stone: 17 gage, $1.05 
per stone; 18 gage, $1.10 per“Stone; 19 gage, 
$1.20 per stone; 20 gage, $1.30 per stone; 24 
gage, $1.60 per stone. Annealed galvanized 
iron wire, 12 lb. in each stone, 16 gage, 
$1.35 per stone; 17 gage, $1.40 per stone; 18 
gage, $1.45 per stone; 19 gage, $1.55 per 
stone; 20 gage, $1.65 per stone; 24 gage, 
$1.85 per stone. 

Barbed wire, $7.50 per 100 Ib. for both 3 
point 4 in. and 4 point 6 in. ribbon wire, 100 
lb.. $9.50. Twist wire, $6.10 per 100 lb. 

Bar wire, hog No. 3, $6 per 100 Ib.; cattle, 
No. 6, $6 per 100 lb. Copper wire, No. 12, 
38c. per lb.; No. 14, 38c. per Ib.; No. 16, 
39c. per lb.; No. 18, 40c. per Ib. 

Dull galvanized screen wire, 12 mesh, 
$3.30 per 100 sq. ft. from New York stock; 
13 mesh, extra heavy, $5.35 per 100 sq. ft 

Black green cloth, 12 mesh, $2.90 per 100 
sq. ft. from New York stock. 

Poultry netting, 35 per cent discount from 
New York stock. 


Wheelbarrows.—Stocks seem _suffi- 
cient for the current demand. Jobbers 
are of the opinion that there will be 
no change in price in the immediate 
future. 
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Prices to retailers f.o.b. New York: 

Bolted canal or railroad barrels, handles 
and legs made of 1% in. hard maple, wheels 
16 in. diameter, 1% in. face, length of hubs 
6 in., legs bolted to the handles and back of 
tray. Cross bars between legs are bolted to 
bottom of legs, making 6 bolts in the tbhar- 
rel, steel or wooden wheel, $4.40 each, net. 

Same type barrel, having 10 bolts with 
the legs bolted to handles and tray, tray 
strapped with iron straps, cross bar bolted 
to bottom of legs, and wood braces bolted 
to legs and handles, steel or wooden wheel, 
$4.70 each, net. 


Garden barrels, length of handle 4 ft. 4 


HARDWARE AGE, 
1505 Otis Bldg., 
May 24. 


Office of 


Chicago, 


a given by retail hardware 
merchants to the question, “How 
is business?” and askea of a score of 
dealers in the last few days, indicate 
that there is considerable difference 
among the retailers in gross sales. It 
is possible to find merchants who are 
doing more than a year ago, and across 
the street will be a competitor who is 
doing less. 

Some towns show gains, or holding 
one’s own, while the next town com- 
plains. One fact remains, and that is 
that buying by the retailer is not as 
brisk as it was, and the consumer has 
to be sold more genuinely than ever 
before. The store which is having spe- 
cial sales and making the extra effort 
to get business seems to report results 
that please, but many other dealers, 
who are a little less aggressive, are 
complaining of a slump. 

The weather is making heavy de- 
mands for summer merchandise again. 
Sereens, screen doors, hose, garden 
tools and lawn mowers have all felt an 
impetus from the warm spell which 
has laid heavily on the Middle West 
for several days. Mid-July weather is 
prevailing, and it has kept the hard- 
ware store active to fill seasonable de- 


mands. 
Settlement of the building tie-up, 
caused by the contractor’s lockout, 


seems nearer as a wage compromise is 
now in sight. About $10,000,000 in 
building has been stopped in Chieago. 

Some Indiana communities report 
very active building, with a nice sale 
of builders’ hardware. Sporting goods 
are very active, the supply not being 
large enough for the demand. 

Cutlery is not as brisk as it was a 
month ago. Collections seem to show 
some improvement. Reports from ag- 
ricultural sections continue depressing. 

Automobile Accessories. — Good 
weather conditions have given life to 
auto accessory sales. Standard goods 
remain stiff in price; that is, they show 
no tendency to settle to lower levels, 
except tires and tubes, which have 
been generally readjusted. Stocks are 
still heavy, while many dealers and 
jobbers do not look for good buying 
until these stocks are down. It is cer- 
tain that most of the cars are being 
used and it is only a question of time 
when the accessory business will be 
much brighter. 

Automobile Accessories.—We quote from 
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in., diameter of wheel 16 in., face of wheel 
1 in., length of hub 12 in., height of body 
8 in., length of body 23 in., width of body, 
handle end, 17 in.; width of body, wheel 
end, 12% in., weight 27 lb., $5.35 each, net. 

Garden barrel, handle length 5 ft., diam- 
eter of wheels 20 in., height of body 10 in., 
length of body 28 in., width of body, han- 
dle end, 21% in.; width of body, wheel end, 
19 in.; weight 50 lb., $6.65 each. 

Garden barrel, 5 ft. 6 in. length of han- 
dle, diameter of wheel 20 in., height of 
body 14 in., length of body 29% in., width 
of body at handle end 24% in., at wheel end 
21% in., weight 65 lb., $8 each, net. 


CHICAGO 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Reliable 
jacks No. 46, $3 each, $34 doz.; De Luxe 
long handled jacks, $8.50 each; No. 1 
standard jacks, $3.25 each; twin-cylinder 


foot pumps, $1.25 each; Simplex jacks, $2.10 
each; Stewart hand horns, $4 each; Howe 
spotlights, $4 each; Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 


$5 per pair, with 25 per cent off in lots of 
one dozen pairs and 33% per cent off in 
lots of more than one dozen pairs; Rid-O- 
Skid chains, $2 to $2.65 per pair; inner- 


tubes, red, 30 x 3%, $2.50 each; gray tubes, 
30 x 3%, $2.05 each; Lyon bumpers, $10.25 
each; Bethlehem spark plugs in lots of 100 
special type, 43c. each; Mica type Bethle- 
hem, 74c. each; standard porcelain Bethle- 
hem plugs, 55c. each; Hercules Giant plugs, 


5d5c, to 60c. each; Hercules Junior plugs, 
z7c. to 35c. each; Hel-Fi standard plugs, 
i5e. to 52c. each; Hel-Fi tractor plugs, 83c. 


to 97c. each; A. C. Titan plugs, 58c. each; 
A, C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Splitdorf plugs, 
70c. to 78c. each; United Junior plugs, 40c. 
each; Champion X plugs, 50c. each; Cham- 
pion O plugs, 50c. each; Champion heavy- 
duty plugs, 57c, each. 

Axes.—Future orders are being 
sought on the new prices, which are 
about 20 per cent lower than last 
year’s quotations. The axe market 
should not be unsettled, as these new 
figures are considered attractive and 
should bring out a volume of orders, 
it is said. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Warranted quality single bitted un- 
handled axes, 3 Ibs. to 4 Ibs., $14.50 base; 
good quality black unhandled axes, same 
weight, $13.50 base; handled axes, $3 to $7 
extra according to grade. 

Alarm Clocks.—Summer dullness 
has hit the alarm-clock market, but 
the supply has been so low that some 
sales are still being made. Nothing 
new has shown in the price situation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chi- 
cago: American alarm clocks, $13.08 doz.; 
Sleepmeter, $16.92 doz.; Big Ben, $28 doz.; 
3aby Ben, $28 doz. with slightly lower 
price for orders of four or more dozen. 

Agricultural Tool Handles.—Sales 
are steady at the same prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Agricultural tool handles, 4% } 
straight plain, $4.70; X bent, $3.90; XX bent, 
$5.35; 41% bent hayfork strap and ferrule, 


$7.80; 4% manure fork handle strap and 
ferrule, $7.80 doz. 
Builders’ Hardware.—Sales in Chi- 


cago are light, as the only building of 
any kind going on is of a small char- 
acter. Some contractors are still pay- 
ing the war-wage scale and work on 
their enterprises has not stopped. But 
all large building is idle. In the 
smaller communities there is quite a 
healthy building activity, many houses 
going up and repair work being of a 
large character. In the South and 
Southwest there is a decided dullness, 
influenced by the general business 
apathy. The amount of small hard- 
ware, which is moving things used in 
repair work, has been surprisingly 
good. Lock sets are weak. Padlocks 
are selling very slowly. The price sit- 
uation has been clarified by several 
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P. S.—Cordley & Hayes, 7-9 Leonard 
Street, New York City, announce that 
their entire fibrotta line of pails, spit- 
toons, tubs, etc., has been reduced ap- 
proximately about v5 per cent., effec- 
tive May 20, 1921. They further state 
that a new price list is being prepared, 
and will be distributed shortly. 

P. S.—Axes in general took a de- 
cline of about $2 per dozen. 








reductions, and further changes, un- 
less it be on lock sets, cannot take 
place at present costs, it is said. 
Cotton Gloves.—Present prices ar‘ 
considered low and liberal future or- 


ders are being placed. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. ©} 
cago: 6 oz. knit wrist gloves, $1.16 doz 
oz., $1.35, and 10 02., $1.65 doz 


pairs, $8 
pairs. 

Cooking Utensils.—Aluminum-ware 
sales are popular, and are changing 
dullness to activity, where the dealer 
is pushing aluminum goods by offering 
a few leaders. Glassware is selling in 
some volume, even fancy pieces show- 
ing fair sales. 

Chains.—The last market quotations 
remain the same, the only recent 
change being a tidy reduction on porch 
swing and hammock chains. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o b. Chi 
cago: % in. proof coil chains, $9.50 per 1! 


lb.; Tenso, lock link and American weld- 
less chains, 50 per cent off list; 3 

hammock chains, $2.90 doz pairs; * 11. 
ditto, $4.25 doz. pairs; 9 ft. ditto, $8.75 


doz. pairs; porch swing chains, 5 ft.-3 
branch, $9.15 doz. sets; 5 ft.-2% ft. brane! 
$7.25 doz. sets. 

Clipping Machines.—Sales are drop- 
ping off as the season nears a close. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Stewart No. 1 ball bearing hors: 
clipper, inclosed type, list, $14; top plat: 
$1.25: bottom plate, $1.75; Stewart No. % 
ball bearing shearing machine, list, $22: 
horse clipping attachment for shearing ma- 
chine, list, $9. Discount on all above items, 
25 per cent. 

Cutlery—Just how extensive the 
slight dropping off in cutlery sales will 
be, in point of duration, cannot be de- 
termined. There is less buying, but it 
has not become important enough to 
affect the general output, as goods 
have not been made rapidly enough to 
take care of the demand which has ex- 
isted and which is now only a little 
slower. The early passage of the 
tariff bill, which will soon be a law, it 
is said, will more than overcome the 
slight dullness now. Better cutlery 
seems to be coming into the market 
from the home manufacturers. Plenty 
of foreign goods, in razors, especially, 
may be found, and the prices are low, 
but some of the goods are not up to 
the old foreign standards. Better 
grades of goods of all kinds show more 
action and have a firm price tendency. 
Razor materials have shown some pick- 
up in the past few weeks. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Low prices continue to rule, and while 
business is not normal, due to a lack 
of building. the prices offered are con- 
sidered remarkably low. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o 
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$5 


29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 


cago: 
per 100 ft.; 29-gage 3-in. corrugated con- 
ductor pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 3-in. corru- 
gated conductor elbows, $1.75 doz. 


Flint Paper and Cloth.—No price 
change. Goods are moving in good 
volume. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: First quality flint paper, No. 0, $4.50 
per ream; first quality emery cloth, No. 0, 
$27 per ream. 


Files.—Files are selling in a satis- 
factory manner, with stocks large 
enough to care for demands and prices 
seeming quite firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent off 
list; American files, 60-5 per cent off list; 


Disston files, 50-10 per cent off; Black Dia- 


mond, 50-5 per cent off 
Fencing.—Business has been better 

in fencing than in many other hard- 

ware lines, and prices show a steadi- 


ness, which does not indicate early 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Lawn fencing, single space, 36-in., 
$9.12; 42-in., $10.26; double space, 36-in., 
$12.54; 42-in., $13.78; field fencing, No. 10, 
12 filling, 12-in. spacing, 26-in., $30.90; 32- 
in., $35.80, and 47-in., $45.20. 


Galvanized Ware.— Manufacturers 
and jobbers have stocks quite well 
liquidated, and the end of special- 
priced merchandise is thought to be in 
sight. There is hesitancy in buying on 
the part of the retailer, and many are 
said to be carrying stocks too low to 
care for consumer demand. Pails and 
tubs are the most active items, but 
‘brisker business would be sure to fol- 
low if the retailer would carry more 
complete stocks. Prices are said to be 
as low as they can be at present, and 
with the passing of special offers the 
market is expected to show some stif- 
fening. 

Glass.—Lack of building continues to 
hold up the normal movement of glass. 
Prices are steady, but with no busi- 
ness of quantity. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Single strength A, all sizes, 81 per 
cent off; single strength B, all sizes, 81 
per cent off; double strength A, all sizes, 
S3 per cent off ; double strength B, all sizes, 
83 per cent off; in 100-lb. kits, $4.75; 
points, 





putty 


commercial putty, $4.10; glaziers’ 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one doz., 75e. 


Hatchets.—Recent price adjustments 
have opened up some business, but 
many dealers are still holding off in 
placing orders and are carrying stocks 
at low ebb. Prices are the same as 
when reduced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 

‘ago; Size 2 extra quality broad hatchets, 
$19 per doz. : Competitive grades, $13 per 
doz.: warranted shingling hatchets, $14.25 
doz.; Competitive forged hatchets, $9.75 
doz.; cast steel shingling hatchets, $6.50 
doz. 

Hammers.—Business, following the 
downward adjustment, has been better 
in spots, but there has not been the 
general buying that some _ interests 
have looked for. Prices are the same 
as those recently established. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. 11% first quality nail hammers 
$13.50 per doz.; Competitive forged nail 
hammers, $7.50 to $10 per doz.; cast steel 
hammers, $4 per doz 

Handles.—There is still no market 
decline. Jobbers have recently offered 
slight concessions. with present prices 


being about as follows: 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: No. hickory axe handles, $4 doz. ; 
No. 2, $3 doz.; finest selection second 
growth white hickory, $6 doz.; special white 
second growth hickory, $5 doz.; No. 
hatchet and hammer handles, 80c. doz. ; sec- 
ond growth hickory hatchet and hammer 
handles, $1.40 doz. 


Hose.—Sales are brisk, with not too 
many goods to take care of an early 
season demand. Manufacturers are 
behind in orders and jobbers are carry- 
ing no excess of stocks. It appears 
that prices will remain strong with 
these conditions prevailing. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago; %-in. good quality molded reel hose, 
16%c. ft.; %- in. 3-ply duck hose, good 
quality, l6c. ft % -in. = ply duck hose, good 
quality, 18%4c, ft. “%-in. 5-ply multiple 
huse, l4e. ft. 


Lanterns.—Present prices are apt to 
rule the balance of the year, it is said. 
This being the off season the item is 
not moving at present. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


cago: Monarch tin lantern, hot blast, $9.50 
per doz.; No. 2 Dietz cold blast lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz.; with large founts, $16 per 


doz. ; 
$7.80 


lanterns, 
No. 0 


doz.; best tubular 
Competition lanterns, 
per doz. 


Ice Skates.—Some future business is 
being booked. The new prices are out 
and jobbers are asking retailers to 
specify on present quotations. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Men's and boys’ key clamp rocker, 
best steel runners, bright finish, 9lc. per 
pair; men’s and boys’ key clamp rocker, 
steel runners, nickel plated, $1.18 per pair; 
men’s and boys’ key clamp hockey polished 
cast steel runners, $1.24 per pair; children’s 
extension, 55c. per pair; women’s and girls’ 
half key clamp rocker, $1.15 per pair; 
women’s and girls’ half key hockey, $1.51 
per pair. 

Lawn Mowers.—Warm weather and 
growing grass have stimulated sales. 
Prices show no change. Orders are re- 
ceiving good attention, but stocks are 
said to be only fairly large, and at 
present demand lawn mowers may be 
sought after in a few weeks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago 17-in. Pennsylvania high wheel 
mowers, $25.50 each; 17-in. Pennsylvania 
Junior mower, $27.20 each; 16-in. four- 
knife ball-bearing 10%-in. wheel mower, 
$12.60; 16-in. four-knife ball-bearing 10%- 
in. wheel, $10.85 each; 16-in, four-knife 
plain bearing 9-in. wheel mower, $9.45 each: 
16-in three-knife ball-bearing 9-in. wheel 
mower, $9.45 each; 16-in. three-knife plain 
bearing 8-in. wheel mower, $7.60 each. 

Nuts and Bolts.—Sales are more on 
a necessity basis, with prices showing 
no current variation. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
cago: Large size carriage bolts, 50 per cent 
off list; small size, 50-5 per cent off; large 
size machine bolts, 50-10 per cent off list; 
small size, 60 per cent off; all stove bolts, 
70-10 per cent off; all lag screws, 50-10 per 
cent off. 


Nails.—Roofing and shingling nails 
remain scarce. Stocks of common 
nails are adequate, with sales of a 
steady character. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
cago: Common wire nails, 


$9.50 per 
tubular, 


stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 


stocks 
$4 per 


f.o.b, Chi- 
keg base 

Paints and Oils.—Good business is 
noted in the movement of mixed paints. 
The country’s long-lagging paint pro- 
gram has resulted in a great deal of 
“clean-up” and “paint-up” this spring. 
The chief jobber has had brisk busi- 
ness in mixed paints for some time. 
Raw materials are said not to be quite 
as active, as the manufacturer is not 
operating as largely as a few months 
ago. But prices show strength and 
there is steady demand for all goods. 
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f.o.b. Chi- 
91e., in 
93e. 
tur- 
al- 
lead 
bar- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
cago: Raw linseed oils, in barrels, 
five barrel lots 86c.; boiled, in barrels, 

gal.; in five barrel lots, 88c. gal.; pure 
rae Me in barrels, S2c. gal.; dénacured 
cohol, in barrels, 52c. gal.; pure white 
in 100-ib. kegs, 13c. lb.; dry paste in 
rels, 7c. Ib. ; shellac, white, $3.75 gal 

Roller Skates——Many dealers seem 
to have stocked up and are not buying 
now, but some call for rollers is noted 
at unchanged prices. 

We 
cago: 
pair ; 





Chi- 


$2.45 


f.o.b 


ites, 


stocks 
roller sk: 
skates, $ 


quote from jobbers’ 
Ball bearing boys’ 
ball bearing girls’ 2.60 pair. 

Rope.—Steady demand is noted, but 
buying is not of a large character. 
Needs alone being covered and little 





heavy purchasing being reported by 
the retailer. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Highest quality manila rope standard 
brands, 19% to 201!9c.; No. 2, 18% to 
19 Wwe. Highest quality sisal rope standard 
brands, 13% to 15!,c.; No. 2 sisal, 12% to 
14%c. 


Steel Sheets.—No great activity is 
noted, buying being in small quanti- 
ties and for immediate needs. Prices 
seem to be fairly well stabilized. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b, Chi- 
cago; 28 gauge galvanized sheets, $6.40 
per 100 lbs.; 28 gage black sheets, $5.40 per 


100 Ib. 

Sporting Goods.—Jobbers are using 
wire and express service in an effort 
to get goods which are going out faster 
than they can be received. Tennis 
goods have been especially lively. 
Baseball goods are in demand. Fish- 
ing tackle is a most active item. 
Cheaper grades of goods seem to be 
unusually scarce. Prices seem steady. 

Stove Boards.—Dealers seem slow in 
placing orders, but it is said there will 
Le no price change this year. 

Sash Cord.—While there has been 
no heavy building, the sale of sash 
cord has been quite good, at prices 
which give no immediate indications 
of a change. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi 
cago: Standard grade No. 7 sash cord, $7.50 
doz. hanks; No. 8, $8.65 doz. hanks. 

Separators, Cream.—Limited sales 


rule, as the farmer is very slow in 
buying. Prices are unchanged. 

Screws.—Quotations do not ease off 
and, in the face of what the trade re- 
gards as strong prices, buying is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Manufacturers 
say that costs are keeping up because 
material contracted for at peak quota- 
tions is being used. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
cago: Flat-head bright screws, 72 
cent off list; round-head blued, 70- 20 per 
cent off list; flat-head brass, 65-20 per cent 
off list ; yn head brass. 62%,-20 off list: 
japanned, 65-20 per cent off list. 


Solder.—No change in price or out- 
put. Quotations are well adjusted and 
business has settled down to a steady 
character. 


stocks f-o.b Chi- 


-20 per 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
eago: Warranted 50-50 solder in full « cases 
21c. per Ib.: less than case lots. 23¢ : 
commercial solder, 1c. to 3c. lower, accord- 


ing to grade 

Tools.—Small tools have not slowed 
up in sale as much as might be looked 
for. Saws, planes, carpenters’ tools, 
etc., showing quite good movement, at 
prices which are holding quite rigid. 

Wheelbarrows.—Garden barrows have 
been the first in sales for some time. 
Contractors’ barrows have felt the let- 
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up in building and have not gone out 
as they would normally. Prices have 
been down for some time and no better 
quotations are in immediate sight. 
Dealers are told that present costs jus- 
tify the quotations and that there 
should be no lack of buying on a price 
basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: Common wood barrows, $3.20 each; 
contractors’ steel tray angle leg barrows, 
$7 to $9 each, according to equipment; 
angle steel leg garden barrows, $6 each; 
Competitive grade garden barrows, $4.50 
each; No. 4 tubular barrows, $6.50 to $7.50 
eacn, 

Washing Machines.—While the re- 
tailer must show more aggressive ef- 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
3oston, May 28, 1921. 

. HE shelf hardware business holds 

up remarkably well, as the outgo 
of merchandise from local stocks clearly 
shows. Virtually every jobbing house 
here reports gross sales as still exceed- 
ing those for the corresponding period 
last year. Notwithstanding this show- 
ing the general condition of _ in- 
dustry is beginning to make itself 
felt in the retail field. For instance, 
retail stores located in the cities and in 
those towns where people are not de- 
pendent upon local manufacturing con- 
cerns for a living, are doing an excel- 
lent business. With those located in 
towns where a large percentage of the 
veople work in the mills or manufac- 
turing plants, it is a different story, 
for manufacturers in general are wurk- 
ing either with reduced help or on re- 
duced schedule, and in some instances 
both. These retail stores report it diffi- 
cult to make sales of hardware costing 
the customer more than $1 for an arti- 
cle. They are selling a large amount of 
small stuff, however, which in the ag- 
gregate pulls up weekly sales to a 
fairly respectable showing. The edge 
of the buying movement, nevertheless, 
is off. This situation is reflected in 
slightly slower collections from such 
localities. The credit situation, gener- 
ally speaking, however, is very satis- 
factory, with a majority of the retail 
trade discounting bills and often paying 
spot cash for merchandise. 

There probably never has been a time 
in the history of the shelf hardware 
business when the New England dis- 
trict was so thoroughly covered as it is 
to-day. Every jobbing house and local 
manufacturing representative is active, 
and the manufacturers themselves are 
sending many representatives into this 
district. Some delays are experienced 
in securing goods from the producers, 
which is taken to indicate one of two 
things, namely, business with them is 
increasing or they have failed to in- 
erease operating schedules. In Con- 
necticut, where so much hardware is 
manufactured, producing plants, as a 
whole, appear more active. That is, 
working schedules are more inclined to 
increase than decrease. For that rea- 
son, local jobbers take it for granted 
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fort to move goods than was neces- 
sary a year ago, sales have been ex- 
cellent in some sections. There seems 
to be a better demand for hand and 
water-power machines than in _ the 
past, but the electric-washer business 
has had some good runs in localities 
not hit by general depression. The 
effort of the retailer must be intensive, 
it is said, to get maximum sales. The 
market seems to be here, but it has to 
be courted rather warmly to get the 
needed nod. Prices are no lower, and 
cannot be with present manufacturing 
marketing and labor costs, it is ex- 
plained. 


BOSTON 


the manufacturers are securing more 
business, which explains the delay in 
shipments on certain classes of hard- 
ware, at least. It is interesting to note 
manufacturers’ representatives in most 
instances say business in Maine is sat- 
isfactory down to and including Port- 
land, but below that it is poor. Per- 
haps the unsatisfactory finish of the 
1920-21 potato market may have some- 
thing to do with this situation. 

More heavy hardware jobbing houses 
report slightly better business than 
otherwise, which is constructive. Some 
of them are seriously considering ad- 
vancing vacations one month, anticipat- 
ing, as they do that business will be 
better in August and September than 
in June and July. Local mill supply 
houses report the over-the-counter bus- 
iness this week as disappointing. Mail 
and telephone orders have helped out 
a lot, however. It now develops that 
those large prospective orders for the 
heavier lines of mill supplies mentioned 
last week were for the purpose of get- 
ting an idea of costs by interests figur- 
ing on production jobs. The inquiries 
so far have not resulted in actual sales. 

Automobile Accessories. — Jobbing 
eoncerns are selling a considerable 
amount of accessories, and the same en- 
couraging reports are redeived from 
retail dealers. Accessory prices remain 
unchanged. 

Axes.—The local market on axes is 
considerably lower. For instance, sin- 
gle bit axes are now quoted at $15.50 
per doz. base, whereas earlier in the 
month they were $20 or thereabouts. 
Double bit axes are proportionately 
lower. The lower prices have stimu- 
lated business, local jobbing sales the 
past week showing a flattering in- 
crease. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
bit axes, standard, $15:50 
double bit axes, $20.50 per 
handles. New schedule of 
base prices 


Axle Grease.—Market conditions ap- 
near more satisfactory. As far as the 
jobbing trade here are able to discover, 
there is little likelihood of price changes 
within the near future. As a result, 
retail hardware houses have been buy- 
ing in a more normal manner. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 1-qt. cans 
Snowflake axle grease, $4.50 per doz.; 2-qts., 
$8.20; 4-qts., $15.95. 


stocks: Single 
per doz. base; 
doz., without 
extras above 
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Wire Goods.—Nails remain in de- 
mand in a limited way, and all drawn 
wire goods seem to be selling well. A 
lack of future buying of window 
screens and screen doors may be fol- 
lowed by a shortage, as dealers are 
coming into the market now in volume. 
Prices show steadiness. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o0.b. Chi 
cago: Barbed wire galvanized, $4.85: No. s 
black annealed wire, $3.75; black painte:! 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft 
Poultry netting, f.o.b. Chicago, no dating, 
galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent 
off; galvanized after weaving, 40 per cent 
off. Catch weight spool galvanized cattl+ 
wire, $4.85 per 100 lbs.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $4.20 per spool; No. s 
galvanized plain wire, $4.45 per 100 Ib. 


Barbed Wire.—Wholesale sales of 
barbed wire continue very satisfactory. 
Predictions made by the trade earlier 
in the season have matured, namely, 
that the tonnage moved this season 
would be larger than during any re- 
cent season. Retail dealers, in a ma- 
jority of cases, have cleaned up well on 
what stock they purchased and in plac- 
ing re-orders are confining these to ac- 
tual requirements only. There is every 
indication the retail as well as the 
wholesale market will finish the season 
with no sizable carry-over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Galvan- 
ized barbed wire, 80-rod reels, $4.40 per 
reel; cable wire, 80-rod reels, $3.97 per ree! 
galvanized barbed wire, catch weight reels. 
$5.10 per cwt.; cable wire, catch weight 
reels, $5.10 per cwt. 

Staples.—Galvanized 
per cwt. 

Baseball Goods.—Recent rainy Sat- 
urdays have taken the edge off the de- 
mand for baseball goods, although it is 
only fair to state that merchandise of 
all kinds is selling every day. Going 
business, coupled with that. booked 
earlier in the season, has its effect on 
stocks here, which are badly broken. 
While a large number of gloves have 
been moved this season, individual or- 
ders in a majority of instances, have 
been for small amounts due to high 
prices, and the desire to carry little 
stock over into 1922, because most peo- 
ple feel prices will be lower. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Bats.—No. 2, $2.19 per doz.; No. 4, $4; 
No. 11-B, $8; No. 13. $8: No. 16, $12: No. 
10, $18. Louisville Sluggers, all types, $24 
per doz.; Junior Louisville Sluggers, $8 

Balls.—Harwood, Dandy, $1.50 per doz.: 
Boys’ Favorite, $2; Young America, $3.25; 
Junior League Special, $3,25; Junior League 
$5.50; Boys’ League, $7; Dollar Lively, $9 
Professional League, $13.50: Harwood 
League, $16: National League, rubber cen- 
ter, $18; National League, cork and rubbe! 
center, $18. 

Gloves.—Fielders’, $12.50 to $60 per doz 
catchers’ mits, $20 to $120: basemen’s mits. 
$33 to $48. 


Batteries and Bulbs.—Business is en- 
tirely satisfactory, according to retailer 
and jobber alike. Firms doing a vaca- 
tion season business are placing some 
flattering orders with the wholesale 
houses here, they having made a good 
cleanup last year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Batteries.—Leading makes, standar:! 
bular 3-cell batteries, 50c, list; standard 
2-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. Jis- 
counts: Less than unit packages, one-third 
off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off list: 
10 or more packages, 40 and 10 per cent off 


fence staples, $5.10 
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list. Unit cells, No. 935, lic. each; No. 
950, 17c. Boxes of 50 units, 40 per cent off 
list. Five or more boxes, 40 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list; in 
unit lots, 30 per cent off list; 100 bulbs as- 
sorted, 40 per cent off list. 

Spotlights.—Eveready, No. 2674, nickel, 
complete, $4 list; No. 2672, fiber, complete, 
$3.75 list. Special bulbs for same, No. 1162, 
30c. Three unit cells, No. 950, 17c. each; 
No. 935, 15¢c. each. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market ap- 
pears to be growing slowly more ac- 
tive, but there is still much room for 
improvement. Local stocks are con- 
siderably smaller than they were two 
months ago, but jobbers appear in no 
hurry to anticipate wants by placing 
orders for forward delivery with the 
mills. They are confining themselves 
to immediate requirements. All of the 
large mills are reported as sticking 
closely to price schedules. One New 
England manufacturer, however, is of- 
fering stock at concessions. A feature 
of the consumption of bolts and nuts is 
that it covers a wider range of sizes, 
which, in the opinion of jobbers, is an 
encouraging sign. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and 
shorter cut threads, 50 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 45 and 5 per cent 
discount; with C T D nuts, 40 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, list net; common carriage 
bolts, small, 40 and 5 per cent discount; 
large, 40 per cent discount; Eagle carriage 
bolts, 50 and 10 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent discount; bolt ends, 
45 per cent discount; tire bolts, 60 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts, H P square, blanks, $2.25 off; 
tapped, $2 off; C P C and T square, blank, 
$2 off; tapped, $1.75 off; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, f-in. and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount; larger, 65 per cent discount; fin- 
ished case hardened nuts, 69 per cent dis- 
count; machine screw nuts, iron, list: 
machine screw nuts, brass, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Bottles.—The local market on stand- 
ard lines of vacuum bottles is quiet. 
The retail trade, generally speaking, is 
well enough supplied to meet all re- 
quirements. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Thermos 
bottle, brown steel case, pints, $2.75 list: 
quarts, $4.75; corrugated nickel, pints, 
$4.50; quarts, $5.75; smooth nickel, pints, 
$4.50; quarts, $6.25. Discount 25 and 10 per 
cent. Ferrostat pints, black finish, $7.50: 
leather finish. $8.50; quarts, black, finish, 
$10; 2-qt. $15; quarts, leather finish, $11; 
2-qt. $16. Discount 3314 per cent. 

Jugs.—Ferrostat, 1 qt. No. 404, Verde 
cover finish, $14 each, less 30 per cent dis- 
count 

Brass.—Brass wire, rods and sheet 
brass have been dropped another Ic. 
per lb., much to the surprise of the lo- 
cal wholesale hardware trade. 

Brushes.—New prices are issued on 
Rubberset lather brushes, which are 
somewhat lower, on some numbers per- 
haps 10 to 15 per cent. According to 
the jobbers, shaving brushes have 
moved slowly the past month or two, 
due, it is believed, to prices manufac- 
turers have been obliged to demand for 
their product. 

Chain.—Practically all of the local 
jobbers of proof coil chain are now 
quoting on a uniform basis and in ac- 
cord with the recently revised lists is- 
sued by the producers. The demand for 
such chain is running well ahead of 
that for the corresponding time last 
year, but is confined to the smaller 
sizes, as a rule. 


We quote from 
coil self-colored chain, 
$13.75 per 100 Ib.; %-in., 


Proof 
f,-in., 
f,-in., 


jobbers’ stocks: 
in cask lots, 
$12.60; 
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$10.85; %-in., $9.40; ye-in., $9.10; W-in., 
$8.85; %-in., $8.75. 

Chucks.—A slight improvement in 
the demand for chucks of all kinds is 
noted. One of the largest electrical 
goods manufacturers in the country is 
in the market for several hundred dol- 
lars worth of lathe chucks. 

Electrical Goods.—Electric irons are 
coming into fashion now that the hot 
weather season is drawing on. Prob- 
ably nothing else adds more to the com- 
fort of the housewife in the summer 
than an electric iron, and some of the 
retail hardware dealers in this section 
of the country are planning to make a 
drive on irons this season. They say it 
is a satisfactory line of merchandise to 
handle because less than 1 per cent 
ever are returned by customers due to 
lefects. Electric toasters also are be- 
zinning to move more freely. The Uni- 
versal line recently was revised. For 
instance, No. 945 was reduced from $9 
to $8.25 list. On other lines of electri- 
cal goods the retail hardware dealer is 
inclined to go slow, according to the 
jobbers here. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lrons.—Hot point, 30 per cent discount: 
Damanco, $4.25 each; Sheldon, $4.25 each 
Universal, plain cord, 38 each, switch cord, 
$9 each, less 30 per cent, 12 pieces or more 
30 and 5 per cent discount. Cheaper 
grades, $2.90 each. 

Heaters.—Hot point, 30 per cent discount: 
Universal, 9952, Sunburst type, $12.50 
list: discount, 30 per cent. 

Percolators.—Coffee, Universal, No. 9166, 
$25 each: No. 9169, $27.50 each; discount, 
30 per cent. 

Toasters.—Universal, No. 945, 
No. 946, $7.50 list; discount 30 per 
discount on 12 or more, 30 and 5 per 
Reverso, $5.75 each net for less than 
six or more, $5.60 net. Star. $3.76 for 
than six; $3.60 for six or more. 

Grills.—Universal, No. 984, $14 list 
No. 982, $13.25: discount, 39 per cent. 

Heat Pads.—tUniversal, No. 9940, 
list each; discount, 30 per cent. 

Curling trons. 


No. 


$8.25 list; 


cent 

cent 
SIX 
less 


each 
$12.50 


Universal, with comb. No. 
99011, $7.50 list each, discount, 30 per cent 

Ranges.—Two-burners, with quill and 
oven, No. 9688, $35 each; discount, 30 per 
cent. 

Fire Arms.—The leading feature in 
this branch of the hardware business is 
the unchecked demand for automatic 
pistols. With the better business has 
come a wider variety of kinds for the 
retail dealer to select from. More in- 
terest is being shown in shot guns and 
other firearms than is usual at this sea- 
son of the year. 

Gloves.—Although it is not the cot- 
ton glove season, a large number are 
being sold from week to week. The 
leading manufacturers have just is- 
sued new price lists which show quite 
a sharp drop. 

Handles.—Business in wooden han- 
dles is confined more or less to actual 
requirements. The average retail 
hardware dealer continugs to feel that 
prices are too high to warrant any for- 
ward purchases. He admits, however, 
the manufacturer is up against it on 
costs and consequently he cannot see 
how prices can be lowered this season, 
at least. Even with the more or less 
restricted buying, aggregate sales 
from day to day make quite a good 
showing. 


Jobbers are quoting hickory farming tool 
handles at list. EXxx-grade hay forks, bent. 
for instance, are quoted, $3.40, $3.90. $4.40 
and $5.50 per doz., according to quality 
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Iron and Steel.—Competition among 
the jobbing houses for business in iron 
and steel is keener and as a result the 
tonnage moved this week shows a com- 
fortable increase over that noted in 
previous weeks. The market cannot 
he construed as active, however. Most 
houses are maintaining prices, but at 
least one is credited with offering re- 
ductions, according to consumers. Lo- 
eal stocks of iron and steel are ample 
for all requirements, consequently it is 
on easy matter for a consumer to secure 
prompt delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ 

lron.—Refined, $3.18 per 
and -in. round and square, 
fined iron, $5; Wayne iron, $8.50; 
iron, rounds, \4-in. to 2%4-in., 8c. 
other sizes, 10c. base. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.18 per 
base: flats, $4.18 to $4.28: concrete 
plain, $3.18; twisted, $3.45%4:; angles, 
nels and beams, $3.18 to $3.28; tire 
$4.25 to $4.75; open-hearth spring 
$5.50; crucible spring steel, $11.50 


lists 

100 Ib. base; % 
$5; best re- 
Norway 
net: all 


100 Ib. 
bars, 
chan- 
steel 
steel 
steel 
mR: cold 
calk steel, 


bands, $3.83 to $4.48; steel hoops, $4 
rolled steel, $4.65 to $5.15 
5.25 


toe 
0. 

Quality differentials, lots 
of a size, 35 per 100 Ib.; 
to 1959 lb. of a size, 14c 


1000) Ib 
1h00 Ib. 


under 
lots of 


one. 

Lawn Mowers.—The market appears 
to be moving along in a satisfactory 
manner. Interest, however, centers 
largely in the retail end of the business 
inasmuch as the trade some time ago 
covered the bulk of its requirements. 
While weather conditions in this sec- 
tion of the country of late have not 
been favorable for growing seeds and 
garden truck in general, they have 
been so for lawns. This fact has ma- 
terially helped the average retail dealer 
in selling lawn mowers. 

We 


stocks: 
$7 each: 
bearing, 
better 
$17.05; 
$20.35. 


quote from jobbers’ 


lawn mowers, 14-in., 
medium grade, ball 
each 18-in $10.45: 
ball bearing, 5 blade, 14-in., 
$18.15; 18-in., $19.25; 20-in., 
Nails.—The market on cut nails is 
25c. per cask cheaper, it now being 
quoted on a $6.75 base. The demand 
for nails in general is better than it 
was a month or so ago, possibly because 
of the easing up in the building situa- 
tion. Wholesale houses are not buying 
heavily, however, because they antici- 
pate lower prices. As a result local 
stocks are steadily growing smaller. 
Certain small New England makers of 
wire nails are reported as offering odd 
sizes at slight concessions, but on 
standard makes prices apparently are 
firm. 


We 
nails 


grades 
1§-in., 


jobber stock Wire 
from the tore, $4.25 base 
coated wire nails, $5 per k 
base; cut nails. $6.75 per keg, with the 
Tremont schedule of extra; galvanized cut 
nails, $9.30 per keg, base 

Pails—The Star line of fiber pails 
has been reduced approximately 15 per 
cent both by the manufacturer and 
local jobbers. 


quote from 


per keg 
f.o.b. Boston 


Ke 


base 


Paints.—The present season has been 
an unusually good one for mixed paints. 
Unlike a year ago, the demand has run 
for large containers as well as small. 
Some of the retail hardware dealers 
attribute the increased consumption to 
the fact that many people out of em- 
ployment have taken the opportunity 
to do many of the odd painting jobs 
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needed about the home. Then, too, they 
say, an unusually large number of per- 
sons have painted their homes them- 
selves this year. 


Pliers.—Manufacturers of pliers are 
making better shipments into this mar- 
ket which is fortunate for all con- 
cerned inasmuch as there has been quite 
an improvement in the demand during 
the past week or fortnight. Much of 
the buying centers on sizes and kinds 
used in connection with automobiles. 

Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 5% 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in., $17.50; 
10 in., $21.30. Side cutting pliers, 4 in., 
$15.75 per doz.; 5 in., $16.50; 6% in., $18: 7 
in., $21.50; 8 in., $23.75. Button’s pliers, 6% 
in.. $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 10 in.. 
$18.50. Common flat nose and common 


round nose pliers, 4 in., 


in., $10.50; 5 in.. $11; 5% in., 


$12.59. Milliners’ pliers, 4% in., 
doz. Electricians’ pliers, 6 in., 


doz. Diagonal pliers, 5 in., $2 
$21.50; 


6 in., $24. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, May 31 


‘i HE readjustment in prices for labor 

and all other materials that has 
been under way for some months has 
received a strong impetus in the deci- 
sion of the Railroad Labor Board that 
railroad wages will be lowered, effec- 
tive on July 1. At this writing it is 
not known how much of a cut will be 
iiade in railroad wages, but it is un- 
derstood that it will be quite heavy, and 
will affect salaried men as well as the 
other classes of labor. This reduction 
in wages means that freight rates will 
also come down, and probably passen- 
ger rates as well. The reduction in 
freight and passenger rates may not 
go into effect until late in the year, but 
it will be made as soon as the new rates 
can be worked out. The railroads have 
been up against it for some time, and 
they may be allowed a considerable 
period of the present high rates of 
freight after the wage reduction goes 
into effect. 

The past week in the steel trade was 
absolutely without special feature, but 
if there was any feature apparent at 
all, it was that it was the quietest week 
that the trade has known for many 
months. The consuming trade seems 
to feel that present prices will stand 
further readjustment to a lower basis, 
and is buying only what it must abso- 
lutely have and no more. All over the 
country, large jobbing houses are ex- 
changing goods, and the railroads are 
also doing this, and have been for many 
months. This has its encouraging fea- 
ture in the fact that stocks of goods 
all over the country are being fast de- 
pleted, and when the turn comes, and 
it will come some time, just as sure as 
the sun shines, then the country will be 
bare of goods, and will have to buy in 
enormous quantities, both to replenish 
stocks and to meet consuming demand 
as well. As a whole prices are holding 
fairly well but here and there some 
slight cuts are being made in steel 
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Screws.—Wood screws are obtainable 
from the manufacturers. Jobbers and 
retail hardware dealers have been back- 
ward this year in placing business, 
thinking that prices would go lower. 
As a result their stocks became un- 
usually small. Of late the consumptive 
demand has improved and is practically 
back on a normal basis. Naturally the 
manufacturers have been securing a 
little more business. The machine 
screw situation is little changed. The 
demand is spotty and as a whole better 
than it was a month ago. Local stocks 
are ample for all requirements. Prices, 
as far as can be learned, show no in- 
clination to change within the near fu- 
ture. ‘ 


We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright. 72% per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 72% and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 70 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 65 per cent dis- 
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prices as announced by the Steel Cor- 
poration early in April. It is said that 
some concessions are being made in 
sheets and tin plate by a few of the in- 
dependent mills, but the fact is, that 
not enough new business is coming out 
to test prices. There is no incentive 
for a mill to cut prices on the small or- 
ders that are being placed, and as a 
rule, they are not doing it. A cut in 
prices only makes prospective buyers 
more timid and hurts rather than -helps 
the situation. 

The low ebb at which the steel trade 
has been running for some time is 
shown by the fact that pig iron produc- 
tion for May will show the smallest out- 
put for over five years, and pig iron is 
always regarded as a general barometer 
of conditions in the steel trade. 

The Carnegie Steel Co., which has 
a total of 59 blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh and nearby districts, is op- 
erating only 16 furnaces, the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., which has a total 
of 12 furnaces, is operating only 
two, and this holds good with practi- 
cally all the steel companies that have 
their own blast furnaces. The rate of 
pig iron production in this country at 
the present time is not over 30 per cent 
of normal and it is likely to be less 
before long. Prices of pig iron and 
on some lines of semi-finished and 
steel are below cost of production, and 
this is shown in the reports being made 
by the steel companies from time to 
time, all of which shows either a deficit 
or else a large falling off in earnings 
over previous periods. However, there 
is an old saw that “the darkest hour 
is just before the dawn,” and this may 
be the darkest hour in the steel trade, 
and it is almost certain to show bet- 
terment in the very near future. 

Hardware jobbers and retailers re- 
port they are having a fairly good 
volume of business, some reporting 
their sales to be fully as large as at 
this time last year, while a few report 
some falling off. Some lines of sea- 
sonable goods, such as wire cloth, field 
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count; round head brass, 62% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 65 per cent 
discount;. round head nickeled, 60 per cent 
discount; flat head nickeled, 60 per cent 
discount; flat head galvanized, 57% pei 


cent discount. 
50 and 10 per cent dis 


Coach screws, 
count; set screws, including headless. 60 


per cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, 50 and 10 per cent discount 
fillister, 30 per cent discount; flat, 20 per 
cent discount; button head, 15 per cent dis- 
count; lag screws, 50 per cent discount; 
iron machine screws, flat and round head, 
50 per cent discount; fillister, 45 per cent 
discount; flat and round head brass, 40 
per cent discount; fillister, 35 per cent 
discount. 

Washing Machines.—Everybody, 
wholesaler and retailer, large and 
small, is making strenuous efforts to 
sell washing machines. This not only 
applies to the hardware trade, but the 
manufacturers and their representa- 
tives. The demand, however, is only 
fair. Prices remain unchanged, accord- 
ing to the more reliable manufacturers. 


fencing, garden tools and seeds, are 
moving out quite freely, but lawn 
mowers, refrigerators and ice-cream 
freezers are slow. This is probably 
largely due to weather conditions. 
Mill supplies are quiet in demand, but 
this is natural, as we are getting to 
the hot months, when trade in these 
goods is always slow. Jobbers and re- 
tailers are still buying in small lots, 
and are keeping stocks at a minimum. 
This means that when buying starts in 
earnest, it will be heavy, and will keep 
makers busy to meet it. The retail 
trade is still looking for lower prices 
on nearly all goods, and is not likely 
to change its present method of buying 
for some time. Price changes in the 
past week have been unimportant, but 
the tendency on nearly everything is 
still downward. Lower prices on some 
makes of automobiles are looked for 
not later than July 1, and some may 
come on June 1. Conditions among 
the automobile builders are very far 
from being satisfactory. 

The demand for hardware from the 
country merchants is holding up very 
well, and is larger proportionately than 
from the city trade. Collections are 
reported as being uniformly good, and 
much better than some time ago. 


Automobile Accessories.—The recent 
reductions in prices of tires have ac- 
celerated the demand to considerable 
extent, and have also helped the sales 
of general accessories to some extent. 
Last week price reductions on more 
lines of automobiles were given out, 
which leads to the belief that makers 
of other cars that have not yet re- 
duced prices will likely do so in the 
near future. Many dealers in acces- 
sories are having special sales on a few 
items, and report good results from 
them. Prices on accessories are hold- 
ing fairly firm, jobbers quoting from 
stocks about as follows: 


Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2. $5 
in lots of 12; A, C. Titan spark plugs 
in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots of fron 
to 100: Derf spark plugs. 96c. each for «! 
sizes, in lots less than 50; Chamni: X 
50c. each for less than 100 and 48e 


each for 
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over 100; Champion regular, 58c. each for 
ess than 100, all sizes, and 56c. each for 
ver 100. 


Axes.—Jobbers and retailers report 
that the average reduction of about 
15 per cent in prices of axes has 
developed a better demand, and there 
s more buying ahead. While the 
makers have not guaranteed prices 
against decline for the remainder of 
this year, they have stated that they 
believe the new prices will hold for 
the rest of this year, and that jobbers 
and retailers will run no risk in buy- 
ing ahead as far as they care to, in 
order to have full stocks to take care 
of their trade. The new prices are 
firm, and jobbers quote from store as 
follows: 

First quality, single bit, $14.50 per doz., 
vase; first quality, double bit, $19.50 per 
doz., base; first quality, handled, single bit, 
«xtra handled, $19.50 per doz.; first quality, 
handled, single bit, extra handled, $19.50 per 
doz.; first quality, handled, double bit, extra 
handled, $24.50 per doz. An advance 
for 3%-lb. to 4%-lb. of 50c. per doz. 
is charged, and on 4-lb. to 5-lb., $1 per doz. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The de- 
mand is still slow, both jobbers and 
consumers buying only in small lots to 
meet current needs. Prices are hold- 
ing fairly firm, but no large orders are 
coming out to test the market. Job- 
bers quote from store to the retail 
trade as follows: 


Large machine bolts, 50, 10 and 5 to 60 
per cent off list; small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent off list; 
rolled thread, 65 to 65 and 10 per cent off 
list; carriage bolts, small, cut thread, 50 and 
10 to 60 per cent off list; rolled thread, 60 
to 60 and 10 per cent off list; large, cut 
thread, 50 and 5 to 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list. 

Cutlery.—There has been an aver- 
age reduction of about 15 per cent in 
most grades of pocket knives, but 
makers say the demand is only fair. 
Some foreign cutlery is appearing in 
this market, and is being offered to the 
trade at less than American makes, 
but it is said the quality is not as good 
as the domestic makers turn out. 

Chain.—A leading chain maker is 
complaining about the present dull con- 
dition of business and the unsatisfac- 
tory outlook for the immediate future. 
None of the chain-making plants is 
working to more than 30 to 40 per 
cent of capacity, and jobbers and con- 
sumers are buying only in small lots 
to cover actual needs. There has been 
no official change in prices since those 
put out under date of April 14, but it 
is said these prices are not being 
strictly held. These prices, in large 
lots, are as follows: 


Size Proof BB BBB 
, acon ees $12.85 $13.85 

1 ESA, lo 10.35 11.85 12.85 
Laks atete dees 8.85 10.14 10.60 

aA Oo Be a had on 7.60) 8.85 9.35 
ee ote Wike nein GAnaiae 7.35 8.60 9.10 
EO AI DES 7.10 8,35 8.85 
sevecwkeowes 7.10 8.10 8.60 

a 3 7.00 8.00 8.50 
Maat oc cteseees 6.85 7.85 8.35 
| reer Se 6.60 7.60 8.10 
17 —1 4" —1E* 20.66 6.35 7.35 7.35 


Electrical Goods.—There has been a 
general reduction on nearly all kinds 
of household electrical goods of about 
15 per cent. The popular makes of 
electric irons that formerly sold at $10 
retail, are now $8.50, and there has 
been a reduction in prices of electric 
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pads of about 20 per cent. The de- 
mand for electrical goods is reported 
as quite active. The cool weather so 
far has restricted sales of electric 
fans, the demand for which is quiet. 
Prices on electric fans are about 10 to 
15 per cent lower than last year. 


Ice-Cream Freezers.—There is no 

betterment in the demand, which so 
far this season has been much below 
normal. This is due partly to prices, 
and also to the cool weather so far 
this spring. Makers say that present 
prices will hold for the rest of this 
year. Jobbers quote on the leading 
makes as follows: 
Blizzard, 3-qt., $3.90; 4-qt., $4.80; 6-qt., 
6; 8-qt., $8. Lightning. 3-qt., $4.25; 5-qt., 
; 6-qt., $6.50; 8-qt., $8.50. Arctic, 3-qt, 
3.90; 4-qt., $4.80; 6-qt., $6.50; 8-qt.; $8.50. 
White Mountain, 3-qt., $4.75: 4-qt.. $5.75: 
f-qt.; $7.40; S8-qt., $9.50. Auto Vacuum, 
3-qt., $3.33; 2-qt., $4; 4-qt., $6.67, and Acme 
freezer, 2-qt., $1. 

Field Fence.—Reports are that the 
new demand for field fence has quieted 
down a little in the past week, but job- 
bers have a good many orders on their 
books yet to fill. Some makers are 
still back in deliveries, and will not 
promise shipments inside of two to 
three weeks from date of order. Prices 
are very firm. 

Standard Cyclone fencing, L. extra, is 
quoted at $9.80 for 36-in., while 42-in. is 
quoted at $11. Prices on 36-in., style F, are 
$13.50 for 36-in. and $14.75 for 42-in. Single 
walk gates for same are quoted at $3.40 
each. 

Galvanized Ware.—In spite of the 
repeated reductions in prices on enam- 
eled ware, the new demand is only 
fair, buyers still placing orders only 
for small lots to cover their current 
needs. Retailers are carrying small 
stocks, saying that the demand from 
consumers is so light that they are 
not justified in having more of these 
goods in stock than the small demand 
necessitates. Prices are only fairly 
strong. 


Hatchets.—The recent reduction of 
about 15 per cent in prices of hatchets 
has resulted in an increased demand, 
jobbers and retailers saying their sales 
are larger now than for some months. 
The new prices.are reported firm. 


Standard No. 2 hatchets are quoted at 
$12 per doz. and high grade No. 2 at $15.20 
per doz. Carpenters’ adzes are also down 
about 15 per cent, and are now quoted by 
jobbers at about $21 per doz. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—In spite of the 
quiet demand for steel bars, the mill 
price of 2.10c. for ordinary soft Bes- 
semer steel bars is reported as holding 
firm, but prices on iron bars are rather 
weak. It is said the mills that roll 
either iron or steel bars are not oper- 
ating to more than about 30 per cent 
of capacity. Jobbers are stiil quoting 
soft steel bars at about 2.75c. from 
store, and iron bars at about 3c., but 
these prices are sometimes shaded. 






Ice Skates.—Jobbers are now placing 
orders with the makers for skates for 
fall delivery, but they are smaller than 
usual, owing to the mild winter in 
1920-21, which restricted sales of 
skates to considerable extent, stocks 
carried over being larger than usual. 
Prices are about the same as last year. 
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Jobbers quote Union Ice Company's 
skates: No. 1624, 85c.; No. 162442, $1.10; No. 
1724%, $1.40: No. 1924%, $2 >: Donahue 
$4.60; Hockey skates. No. 
No. 424%, $1.5; No 924be 


85e.: No. 9, $1.90; ladies’ 

. 524%, $1.40; No. 424%., 3! S85: 
No. 92419," $3.10; children’s double runner 
skates, 50c. 

Sheets.—The sheet trade is in very 
unsatisfactory condition, the mills as 
a whole not operating to more than 30 
per cent of capacity, due ic the dull 
demand. The new demand for auto- 
mobile sheets which showed a good 
deal of betterment recently has also 
fallen off, and disquieting reports are 
heard that some of the larger makers 
of automobiles may possibly close 
down in the near future, owing to the 
dull demand for cars, and because they 
have heavy stocks of cars on hand. 
Prices on sheets, as fixed on April 14 
last, are only fairly strong, but orders 
being offered are so small that there is 
not much incentive to cut prices. 

All jobbers are observing the stabilized 
prices of 3.10c. base, Pittsburgh, for No. 1 
blue annealed; 4c. base for No. 28 black. 
and 5c. base for No. 28 galvanized. In 
lots of one to ten bundles out of Pittsburgh 
warehouses, the price is $25 per ton 
above the manufacturers’ prices or 4.35c., 


5.25e. and 6.25ec. respectively. Larger 


quantities sell at somewhat lower prices 

Tin Plate—The new demand for 
both bright and terne plates is quiet, 
and only for small lots. The dull con- 
dition of the building trade is hurting 
sales of terne plate to considerable ex- 
tent. From the extreme West come 
reports that the pack of fish this year 
will be practically nil, as heavy stocks 
have been carried over from last year. 
The demand for bright tin plate, used 
in making cans and other containers, is 
also quiet, some of the can-making 
plants being practically idle, or else 
running only two or three days per 
week. 

Jobbers are quoting standard coke tin 
plate out of warehouses at $7.25 per base 


box and ternes at $25.50 to $25.75 per 40-Ib 
I. C. and $14.25 to $14.50 for plain 8-Ib 
ternes. 

Tubular Goods.—The new demand 
for iron and steel pipe, and also for 
tubes is quiet,;and only for small lots. 
It is said that jobbers’ stocks are quite 
heavy, and in the South some of the 
jobbers are asking the mills to take 
back some of their stocks of pipe, 
stating they are not moving out, and 
they are unable to pay for them. This 
is a very unusual condition, and has 
never occurred before. Discounts on 
full weight steel pipe in less than car- 
load lots are as follows: 










racing 
524 





3utt Weld Lap Weld 
Bk. Galv Bk Galv. 
oe weakens 45% 17% 
y% and % 471% 19% 
"ieee ek ieee 51% 3514 
| re 4114 
Oe See 57u%, 4372, 
e veovesvantoaen as Tre 491 35, 
Si 600s 06s <c seats as 53% 3914, 
2° 5: See dias EAP 1714, 3214 
Discounts on full weight iron pipe 


in less than carload lots are a~ follows: 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 
Bk. Galv Bk Galvy 
Y%and &%..+10% +38% 
Ve wvstseccee 19% Le 
ae Kuenae med 251% Ri 
ee eee 2714 1014, 
| Seca tee 6% 
21% to 6 1014 
oO Bib bceee 41%, 





7 wy ih 
from stock, regardless of quantity. 
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Wire Products.—Despite reports to 
the contrary, it is claimed that the 
regular price of $3.25 on wire nails, 
as given out early in April, is holding 
firm, and this is also true of wire 
prices. The demand is only fair, being 
mostly for small lots, and the mills 
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are making very prompt delivery on 
orders. 


Jobbers quote wire nails from stock at 
$3.60, plain wire at $3.35, galvanized wire 
at $4.05, galvanized barb wire, 4-point cat- 
tle, in reels of 80 rods. $3.85, and cement 
coated nails at $3.25 to $3.50, all per 100-Ib., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

538 Guardian Building, 

Cleveland, May 321. 
HILE business both in wholesale 
and retail lines is not heavy, con- 
ditions generally are reported  satis- 
factory. The volume of sales is hold- 
ing up about the same as during the 
few previous weeks. One leading local 
jobbing house reports a larger volume 
of sales than at this time a year ago. 
This increase is attributed to harder 
work by its salesmen rather than an 
improvement in general conditions. The 
country trade is generally fairly good. 
Retailers as a rule are buying conser- 
vatively and in small lots and the num- 
ber of items on many of their orders 
indicates that they are keeping a good 

assortment of merchandise in stock. 
Among the most active lines of sea- 
sonable goods are wire cloth and screen 
doors and windows. Garden tools and 
lawn mowers are moving rather slowly 
but refrigerators show some improve- 
ment. Retailers are doing very good 
business in paints and varnishes. Lo- 
cally there is little activity in builders’ 
hardware owing to the strike in the 
building trades which has virtually 
tied up construction in Cleveland for 
four weeks, but jobbers are getting a 
moderate volume of business in build- 
ers’ hardware for outside shipment. 
Mill supplies continue to move very 
slowly owing to the fact that most 


manufacturing plants are operating at 


small capacity. 

About the usual number of price 
changes have come out since our last 
report. The trade is looking for an 
early announcement of a price reduc- 
tion on paint and varnish brushes, to 
become effective July 1. 


Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
Business in tires and tubes has been 
stimulated by the recent price reduc- 
tions and both jobbers and retailers re- 
port a very good volume of business. 
The demand for accessories, while still 
rather slow, has improved somewhat 
and a good season’s business is looked 
for. Prices on accessories are un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 
2, $3.33, in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark 
plugs, 65e. in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots 
of from 10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. 
each for all sizes, in lots less than 650; 
Champion X, 50c. each for less than 100 
and 48c. each for over 100; Champion regu- 
lar, 58c. each for less than 100 all sizes, 
and 56c. each for over 100. 


Axes.—Prices on axes have been re- 
duced about 10 per cent. With this re- 
duction manufacturers have changed 
the extras for larger sizes. These ex- 
tras are now 100 per cent higher than 
they have been. Previously the differ- 


ential for larger sizes has been very 


low. 

Jobbers quote: First grade single bitted 
axes, handied, $21 per doz.; unhandled, $17 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, $26.50 
per doz.; unhandled, $22.50 per doz.; second 
grade axes, single bitted, handied, $19 per 
doz.; unhandled, $16 per doz.; double bitted, 
— $24 per doz.; unhandled, $21 per 

oz. 


Brushes—The demand for paint and 
varnish brushes is fair. One manufac- 
turer has made price concessions of 
about 20 per cent to reduce surplus 
stocks and new prices are expected to 
be announced shortly to go into effect 
July 1. The trade looks for a reduc- 
tion of from 5 to 10 per cent on the 
cheaper grade of brushes and from 15 
to 20 per cent on the better grade. 

Binder Twine.—Sales of binder twine 
for this season are nearly over, al- 
though jobbers are still getting a few 
scattering orders. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Barb Wire.—The demand for barb 
wire is quieter than it has been. Farm- 
ers are now busy with their crops and 
are not doing the amount of fencing 
work they were earlier in the season. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ 
stocks, in 80-rod spools, as _ follows: 
Cattle wire, $4.10; hog wire, $4.40; Ameri- 
can special, $3.15. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for 
bolts and nuts is rather quiet. While 
manufacturers’ prices are evidently 
firm, some weakness has developed in 
jobbers’ prices, particularly on large 
machine bolts on which 55 per cent dis- 
count has become the generally recog- 
nized price. 

Jobbers quote: Large machine bolts, 55 
per cent off list; small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 50 to 60 per cent pff list, rolled 
thread, 50 to 60 and 10 off list; carriage 
bolts, large and small, cut thread, 45 to 50 
per cent off list; small, rolled thread, 50 
and 10 off list; hot pressed nuts, tapped, 
$3 off list; blank, $3.50 off list; semi- 
— nuts, 75 to 75 and 10 per cent off 

st. 


Cotton Rope.—Cotton rope has de- 
clined 3c. a lb. and is now quoted by 
jobbers at 24c. per Ib. for the better 
grade and 20c. per lb. for the cheaper 
grade. 


Electrical Goods.—A price reduction 
of 25 per cent has been made on Nail-It 
porcelain knobs for use in electric wir- 
ing. Jobbers now quote these at $20 
per thousand from stock. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe is fair and prices are un- 
changed. 


Jobbers quote eaves trough at 74 per 
cent off list and conductor pipe at 65 per 
cent off list. 


Fence.—Chicken fence is in fair de- 
mand. Orders for field fence have 
fallen off. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. 
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Jobbers quote fence prices f.o.b. Vitrs- 
burgh ag follows: 60 per cent off list for 
full cars: 59 per cent off list for 1000 rods 
or over; 58 per cent off list for less than 
1000 rods. 


Fruit Cans.—Jobbing houses report 
a very good demand for fruit cans for 
early summer delivery. These are 
quoted at $6.25 per gross for 1-qt. cans. 

Garden Tools.—The volume of busi- 
ness in garden tools is not heavy but 
jobbers are getting a good volume of 
small pick-up orders. Retailers as a 
rule have fair stocks which have been 
moving rather slowly this season. 

Galvanized Ware.—Prices on galva- 
nized ware are badly demoralized ow- 
ing to price slashing that has been go- 
ing on for some time. This price ir- 
regularity is apparently affecting sales 
as the demand is slow and retailers are 
buying only in small lots. The quota- 
tions given below are jobbers’ regular 
prices. 

Jobbers quote galvanized tubs with 
wringer attachment, No. 1, $7.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $8.50 per doz.; No. 3, $10.50 per 
doz.; 12-gt. pails, $2.75 per doz.; Red 
Band pails, $8.64 per. doz. 

Glass Baking Ware.—Jobbers are 
getting a very good volume of orders 
for glass baking ware both for early 
shipment and for fall delivery. 

Mail Boxes.—Prices on cast iron mail 
boxes have declined 25 per cent. 

Mops.—A reduction of 25 per cent 
has been made on the list price of 
O-Cedar mops. 


Handles.—The 
has become very dull. 
changed. 


Jobbers quote 
Co."s hay and 
without ferrules, as follows: 
handles, $3.50 per doz.; 4% * 
doz.; 5 ft., $4.50 per doz.; XX grade, 
$4.10 per doz.; 4% ft., $4.35 per doz.; 5 ft., 
$5.50 per doz. Shovel handles: X grade DPD 
shovel handles, $6.25 per doz.; long handled 
shovel handles, X grade, $5 per doz. Hoe 
handles, X grade, $4 per doz.; No. 1 grade, 
$2.25 per doz. Single and double bit axe 
handles, XXX grade, $5.25 per doz.: XX 
grade, $4.25 per doz.; X grade, $2.60 per 
doz. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—Jobbers are 
doing a very good business in ice cream 
freezers for early shipment. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Ice Skates.—Some of the jobbing 
houses have not yet commenced to push 
sales of ice skates as they have not yet 
received manufacturers’ samples. A 
good volume of business is looked for. 

Nails and Wire.—The *demand for 
nails is slow. Local sales have been 
curtailed by the building strike and re- 
tailers as a rule have good 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote nails at $3.75 per keg for 
less than car lots for stock shipment, $3.0 
per keg for less than car lots for mill ship- 
ment and $3.35 per keg for car lots for mill 
shipment. For shipment from stock 
bers quote No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 
100 Ibs.; No. 9 galvanized wire, $4.20 per 
100 lbs.; cement coated nails, $3.50 per 
100 Ibs, 

Nipples.—A reduction of 7 per cent 
in the base price on wrought pipe nip- 
ples is announced, having become ef- 
fective May 23. The present discount 
is 62 per cent off list. 

Oil Cook Stoves.—The demand for 
these at present is fair. No _ price 
change is expected before July. 

Jobbers qucte the Kerogas type 
stove as_ follows: Two-burner 
3-burner, $17.45; 4-burner, $21.70 


demand for handles 
Prices are un- 
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Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth._— 
The demand for poultry netting and 
wire cloth is still good, considerable 
business coming from retailers who de- 
ferred buying earlier in the season. 
Prices are firm and unchanged. 

Jobbers quote as follows: Poultry netting, 
45 per cent discount f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 
mill shipment and 40 to 40 and 5 per cent 
discount for shipment from stock for gal- 
vanized weaving black wire cloth, $2.75 per 
100 sq. ft. for shipment from stock, and 
$2.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh for mill shipment; 
white metal and galvanized wire cloth, $3 
per 10C sq. ft. for mill shipment and $3.25 
for stock shipment; bronze wire cloth, $9.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Paints and Varnishes.—Retailers are 
doing a very good business in paints 
and varnishes but jobbers who depend 
upon contractors for much of their 
business report aggregate sales rather 
light. Linseed oil has further advanced 
and still shows an upward tendency. 
This is attributed to the advance in the 
price of flax and to the expectation that 
the present year’s flax crop will be 
light. Turpentine has declined slight- 
ly. There is some talk in the trade that 
the expected decline in mixed paint 
prices on July 1 will not be made. 

Jobbers quote best grades of mixed 
paints at $3 per gal. for colors and $3.25 
for white; linseed oil, 83c. per gal. for raw 
oil in bbl. lots and 85c. for boiled oil. 
Turpentine, 81%4c. per gal. in bbl. lots and 
white lead 13c. per 1 

Rope.—The demand for rope has im- 
proved, particularly for hay rope for 
the country trade. Prices, which are 
regarded as low, are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote best grade manila rope at 
19%c. per lb. for shipment from _ stock; 
sisal rope at 14\%c. per Ib. for shipment 
from mill, and 15c. per lb. for shipment 
from stock. 

Refrigerators. — Refrigerators con- 
tinue to move rather slowly, although 
a little spurt in the demand is noticed. 
Present prices are expected to be main- 


tained until July. 


Screen Doors and Windows.—There 
is a very good demand for these, par- 
ticularly for windows. 


Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Sales of 
stove pipe and elbows are rather light, 
although much of the fall business has 
not yet been placed. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Jobbers quote stock prices as follows: 
Four in. 28 gage, blued stove pipe, $3.75 
per crate of 25 joints; 6 in., $4.40 per crate; 
elbows, 4 in., 28 gage, blued, $1.20 per doz.; 
6 in., $1.65 per doz. 

Simplex Ironers.—The American 
Ironing Machine Co. has reduced the 
retail price of Simplex ironers from 
$163 to $150. 


Sporting Goods.—Tennis goods are 
in good demand and manufacturers are 
behind on shipments. This is attrib- 
uted to the fact that there is little 
early buying and orders have recently 
been coming in with a rush. Jobbing 
houses are getting a good volume of 
repeat orders for baseball goods. Bi- 
cycles are moving slowly. 


Screws.—The demand for screws is 
steady and prices are unchanged. 


_.Jobbers quote: Flat head bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list; round head, 
blued or bright, 65, 20 and _ 10 per cent off 
list; flat head, japanned, 65, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list: flat head, brass, 65, 10 and 10 
Per cent off list. 
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Steel Sheets.—Sheets are in light de- 
mand. Manufacturers’ prices are be- 
ing well maintained but some price 
cutting is being made by jobbers on 
galvanized sheets. These sheets have 
been quoted at 5.50c. but a 5.25c. price 
has appeared. 

Jobbers quote: Black sheets, 4.30 cents 
for No. 28 for mill shipment and galva- 
nized sheets at 5.25 cents to 5.50 cents for 
stock shipment. 

Steel Roofing.—There is a fair de- 
mand for steel roofing on which prices 
are holding well. 

Jobbers quote 2% in. currugated 29 gage 
steel roofing at $4.57 per sq. 

Sash Cord.—Sash cord is in fair de- 
mand and prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote common grade sash cord 
at 35c. per lb.; Phoenix, at 36c. and Samp- 
son at 57c. 
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Tackle Blocks.—<A price reduction of 
10 to 15 per cent has been made on 
steel and wood tackle blocks. 


Threading Tools. — Jobbers have 
marked down prices about 10 per cent 
on taps and dies following a reduction 
made recently by the manufacturers. 

Vacuum Cleaners.—The demand for 
vacuum cleaners is not active. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote the Apex vacuum cleaner at 
$52.50 retail price, subject to a discount ot 
approximately 30 per cent to dealers, de- 
pending on quantities, and the Royal 
cleaner at $67.50 with attachments and $55 
without attachments, retail prices, and $36 
and $32 to dealers, dealers’ prices, however, 
depending on quantities 


Zinc.—Sheet zinc has declined $1 per 
100 lb. and is now quoted by jobbers at 
$12.50 per cwt. 


TWIN CITIES 


3725 Colfax Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ ENERAL business conditions have 
not improved to any noticeable 
extent during the past week, but are 
holding their own as compared to pre- 
vious weeks. 

Hardware jobbers and retailers re- 
port that business can be considered 
as very fair, but not exceptionally 
good. There is, of course, considerable 
improvement over the business done 
during the winter months. Most of 
the larger retailers in this district are 
about agreed that there will not be a 
really large volume of business this 
summer, but that sales are very fair 
when. general conditions throughout 
the world are taken into consideration. 

Paints, garden tools and auto acces- 
sories are moving very freely, and 
with the possible exception of paints 
are well up to the usual volume. 
Sporting goods is about the only ilne 
showing ahead of any previous year. 

Prices on the general run of hard- 
ware remain practically the same. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Sales of build- 
ers’ hardware are continuing in fair 
volume, and the amount of building 
permits for this territory is very satis- 
factory. 

Axes.—Sales are not as large as 
earlier in the spring. Jobbers’ stocks 
are plentiful and prices remain firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single bit, base weights, $17.25; double bit, 
base weights, $22 


Brads.—Sales remain of fair volume 
although no large orders are being re- 
ceived. Prices remain firm as last 
quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
75 per cent from standard lists 


Bolts.—A little more interest is 
being shown in bolts, but the total 
volume of business being done is not 
very satisfactory. Prices remain as 
last. 

We quote 


stocks: 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 50 per cent: large 
carriage bolts, 45 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 50-10-5 per cent: large machine bolts, 
50-5 per cent; stove bolts, 60-5 per cent; 
lag screws, 50-10-5 per cent. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales in this line are grad- 


ually improving, and as a whole are 
considered very satisfactory. There 
has been no further change in price 
since last report. 

We quote from local 
Eaves trough 28 gage, 5 in 
bead, $5.25 per 100 feet; 
28 gage, corrugated, 3 in., 
elbows, 3 in., corrugated, 

Files.—Total volume of sales re- 
main small because of dullness in man- 
ufacturing conditions. Jobbers’ stocks 
are plentiful and prices remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers 
Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent 
Arcade, 60-10 per cent from list 

Galvanized Ware.—Sales can be con- 
sidered only as fair. Jobbers’ stocks 
are plentiful. There has been a de- 
cline in price on standard galvanized 
tubs and galvanized pails. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $6.84 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $7.70 per doz.:; stand- 
ard No. 3, $9 per doz.; heavy galvanized 
No. 1, $20 per doz.; No. 2, $21.50 per doz 
No. 3, $23 per doz.; standard 10 qt. gal- 
vanized pails, $2.40 per doz.: standard 12 
qt., $2.64 per doz.; standard 14 qt $2.95 
per doz.; galvanized stock pails 16 «t., 
$4.50 per doz.; 18 qt., $5.13 per doz 


Glass and Putty.—There is a fair 
demand for glass and putty consider- 
ing the season of the year. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. Stocks are plen- 
tiful. 

We 
Single 


jobbers stocks 
lap joint, single 
conductor pipe, 
$5.40 per 100 ft 
$1.72 per doz 


stocks 
from 


list; 


quote from local 
strength, 80 per 
double strength, 82 per 
Putty, $5.15 per ecwt. for 
bladders. 


jobbers 
eént from list; 
cent from list. 
commercial in 


stocks 


Hose.—The recent rainy spell slowed 
up the sales of garden hose to a cer- 
tain extent, but a very good volume 
of business has been done. Prices re- 
main as last. 

We quote from local jobbers 
Competition %-in., 3-ply, lle. per ft.; 5- 
rubber, %-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in.. cotton, 
13%c. per ft. 

Ice-Cream Freezers.—There seems 
to be very little interest in freezers as 
yet. Prices remain high with no like- 
lihood of decline this season. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 


4-qt. White Mountain, $5.78 
White Mountain, $9.45 each 


stocks: 
each; 8-qt. 


Lawn Mowers.—Despite the high 
prices prevailing for lawn mowers, a 
very satisfactory amount of business 
has developed. This is the height of 
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season for mowers in this terri- 
Prices remain firm. 

jobbers’ stocks: 

styles C, E 

Riverside, 


the 
tory. 

We quote from local 
Philadelphia lawn mowers 
and L, at 25 per cent from list. 
ball-bearing, at $9.50 each. 

Nails.—Sales of nails are considered 
well up to the average. Both jobbers 
and retailers are now able to obtain 
plenty of all sizes. Prices remain as 
last. 

We quote fron local 
Bright wire $4.55 
coated nails, $3 per keg. 

Paper.—Sales of building paper are 
very good and indications are for a 
very fair season because ‘of renewed 
activity in construction work. Prices 
remain as last. 

We quote from 


stocks: 
cement- 


jobbers’ 


naiis hase, 


"0 base 


local jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b.: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $3.30 cwt.; 
Barrett’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $1.78 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.39 per roll. No. 20 
red rosin, 60c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
72c. per roll; No. 30 red rosin, S5c, per roll. 

Poultry Netting.—Demand for poul- 
try netting is slowing up as the peak 
of the season is over, but there is still 
a very fair demand. Prices remain as 
last. 

We quote from 
Hexagon poultry 
from standard list 

Rope.—Sales of rope are somewhat 
better than it has been, but the sales 
are not up to normal for this season. 
Prices remain as last reported. 

We quote from 
Pure manila rope at 
pure sisal rope at 1645c¢ 

Sandpaper.—Sales of sandpaper con- 
tinues to improve and is considered 
very fair. Jobbers’ stocks are ample, 
and prices remain firm. 

We quote from 
Best grade No. 1 at $7.20 per ream; sec- 
ond grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 
Garnet paper at $15 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—There is a good demand 
for sash cord, and this will no doubt 
continue throughout the building sea- 
son. Stocks are plentiful. Price re- 
mains firm as last reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Silver Lake No. 8, 65 cents per Ib. ; ordinary 
braided cotton cord, No. 8, 33 cents per Ib. 
|, Sash Weights.—Sash weights are 
beginning to move in larger volume as 
construction work proceeds. Stocks 
are readily obtainable. Prices remain 
firm. 

We quote 
$3 per cwt. 

Screen Doors and Windows.—Sales 
have not been up to the usual volume 
at this season of the year. Stocks are 
ample, and prices remain very high. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Sherwood adjustable 24-in. window screens 
at $9 per doz.: Wabash extension at $7.70 
per doz. 

Screws.—There is a better demand 
for screws of all kinds, but the total 
volume is not at all up to what it 
should be at this season. Jobbers and 
dealers’ stocks are plentiful. Prices 
remain firm as last quoted. 

We quote from 
Flat-head bright 
round-head blued 


stocks: 
per cent 


jobbers’ 


40-10 


local 


netting, 


stocks: 
base ; 


local jobbers’ 
21%%c. per Ib. 
per Ib. 


local jobbers’ 


from local jobbers’ stocks: 


jobbers’ stocks: 
75-10 per cent; 
screws, 70-10 per cent; 
flat-head japanned screws, 65 per cent; 
flat-head brass screws, 65 per cent; round- 
head brass screws, 62% per cent; iron ma- 
chine screws, 60 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 40 per cent; lag screws, 50 per cent 


local 
screws, 


stocks: 
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Solder.—There is a slightly better 
tone to the local solder market, al- 
though it can by no means be consid- 
ered active. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder, 24 cents per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—Demand for = steel 
sheets continues very unsatisfactory 
and the outlook for improvement is not 
very bright. Stocks are heavy, consid- 
ering light demand. Prices remain as 
last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28 gage black sheets, $5.60 per cwt.; 28 
gage galvanized sheets. $6.60 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—Sales of wheelbar- 
rows are fair, but because of high 
prices and general business conditions 
are not up to regular volume at this 
season. 

We quote as follows: 
per doz.; tubular steel No. 1, $6.60 each; 
garden, wood barrows, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—The heaviest part of 
the screen season is now over, but 
sales remain fair. Stocks are ample 
and prices remain firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh at $2.50 por 100 sq. ft.; 
alumina, 12 x 12 mesh at $3 per 100 sq. ft. 


stocks: 


Fully bolted, $38 


Wire.—Demand for wire remains 
fairly active, and is good, considering 
conditions. Stocks are fair and prices 
remain as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barbed wire, painted cattle. 80 rod spools 
$3.62; galvanized cattle. $4.18; painted hog 
wire, $3.88; galvanized hog wire, $4.46; 
No. 9, black annealed wire. $4.10 per ecwt.: 
No. 9, annealed galvanized, $4.80 per ecwt. 


London Market Letter 


London, May 3, 1921. 

There are two points connected with 
hardware trading which are just now 
attracting consideration—they are the 
desirability of improved service and 
that of doing more than has been done 
in the past to feed trade. Even the best 
business in the world perishes unless 
the supply of customers is maintained 
and the courtesy of salesmen is satis- 
factory. These matters are fully 
understood in America, and it is well 
for hardware dealers in the States to 
know that greater attention is being 
given in Great Britain to the same 
stimulating factors of trade. In my 
next letter I shall have something to 
say about the “Parliament of Iron- 
mongers” and what the cream of the 
trade in conclave assembled have to 
say about forward movements. 

The Coal Strike in England is not 
yet settled, but negotiations are in prog- 
ress, and there is still a great rush 
for everything likely to save the pre- 
cious coal now almost as scarce as 
“black diamonds,” and more people are 
taking kindly to the use of oil cooking 
stoves. 

The strength of great combines is 
felt more than ever, and although there 
is a national reluctance to accept the 
principle, people here are forced to ad- 
mit that those trades where their mem- 
bers “get together” are the best able 
to maintain their positions in trade 
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combats. Manufacturers and retailers 
do not wish to found trade unions or 
to form syndicates to corner business 
and prevent others from gaining a 
living in the same way of trade, but 
they do realize that some form of 
combination against superior numbers 
is necessary for their self preserva- 
tions. These unfortunate strikes and 
obstinate standing out by men against 
capitalists show that in combined ac- 
tion there is great strength, which if 
unwisely used militates against the best 
interests of the public. 

Competition that is fair and just 
competition, is reasonable and_ its 
effects are healthy signs of progress 
and development in the common wel- 
fare of the people. For this reason 
there is little prejudice against the im- 
portation of goods from a friendly na- 
tion, especially one doing its best to 
improve the quality and raise the 
standard of its products. 

The quality of metal used in olden 
times was wonderfully lasting, and even 
cur best metallurgist cannot improve 
upon it for the purpose for which it 
was made. An example of this is 
found in the bell founding craft—many 
ancient bells cracked or rendered thin 
by long use having recently been re- 
cast. The old bells from Carisbrooke 
Church (in the Isle of Wight) have 
just been recast and rehung. The 
quaint old mottoes on them were again 
cast in, and reminiscent of recent 
battles an additional thanksgiving has 
been added: “Thanks be to God that 
giveth us the victory.” 

A mark of identity of origin is very 
desirable, and there is a disposition to 
reject goods merely marked by makers 
on the outside boxes. It is the goods 
themselves that should be branded, such 
marks give confidence, and when the 
quality is right act as a good advertise- 
ment to the manufacturer. The 
Canadian Retail Merchants Association 
suggest the brand “made in Canada,” 
but American makers sending their 
goods to England would be well ad- 
vised to let their wares carry their 
names and even addresses across the 
water. American hardware makers 
and lawn mower manufacturers have 
done this, but in many instances deal- 
ers here when wanting to repeat orders 
are at a loss to know where to write 
to and what invoices to pass to their 
agents. Importers naturally encour- 
age dealers to pass their orders on to 
them for shipment, but large British 
buyers prefer to get into touch with 
actual makers or to have a free hand 
in buying from whom they choose. 

A delegation from this country is 
about to visit the United States with 
the view of establishing better trading 
relationships between Great Britain 
and America and also to ascertain 
economic conditions and matters which 
retard or improve fraternal trading. 
Anything that fosters mutual business 
friendships is gladly welcomed by all 
friends of the arts of Peace and espe- 
cially favorable are the more enlight- 
ened hardwaremen in both countri 
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Garage Sets 


packed complete in boxes 


Garage sets have been moved up a class. No more search- 
ing for the right length of track, no more time-killing assembly 
of bolts, hinges, and handles. McKinney Complete Garage 
Sets are packed in boxes—they sell direct from the shelves. All 
the customer has to know is the size of his garage entrance. 
You know the rest. It’s printed on the end of the box. 


Good idea! It means economy in handling, storing, and sell- 
_ing expense. Your customer now buys an effect. He knows 
just the kind of doors the set will make possible—just how they 
will look and operate. McKinney Complete Garage Sets are 
made for swinging, sliding-folding and ‘‘around-the-corner”’ 
types of doors—for all size entrances. 


These garage sets are pictured and explained in book form. 
In this book you will see how easily they can be handled in your 
store and what a variety of entrance designs they make pos- 
sible for your customers. Let us send you this book. We want 
every hardware dealer to be familiar with this new develop- 
ment in builders’ hardware. 





McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., PirrspurGH 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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Water Motor Fits Any Wash 
Tub 


The American’ Water Motor Co., 796 
East Eleventh Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
is making a portable water motor that 
will fit any ordinary wooden wash tub 
and enable the housewife to do the 
washing by power. 

Rubber tubing connects with the 
house water line to the water motor 
and when the faucet is turned on the 
motor sets in operation. This outfit is 
said to be very efficient and easy to use. 














American Portable Water Motor in Place 


Unbreakable Bottle Capper 


The Everedy No. 3 is a sturdy bottle 
capper made by The Everedy Bottle 
Capper Co., Frederick, Md. It will give 
good service in affixing crown caps to 
hottles of catsup, grape juice, root beer 
and other home beverages. The seal 
affected is air tight and will keep the 
contents in good condition as far as 
keeping out the air and dampness is 
concerned. 

Being made entirely of malleable iron 
steel it’s construction enables the user 
to give sufficient pressure with little 
exertion. A specially designed capping 
head, with reinforcing flange holds the 
head in shape at the same time allowing 
it to conform to imperfectly made bot- 
tles. 

This bottle capper has no springs, 
screws or other impediments to get out 
of order. The only adjustment neces- 
sary is that of raising or lowering the 
headyto fit the different size bottles. 
All gears are carefully made and will 
give positive meshing, transmitting an 
even pressure that securely seals each 
bottle. 





Four additional pages of 
new goods next week. 
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The total weight of the capper is 4 
pounds. The capper comes packed one 
in a corrugated box, one dozen to a 
case. 

The Everedy No. 3 will be furnished 
with either a rubber cushioned base or 
with a hardwood base. This capping 
machine is said to be unbreakable. 














Everedy Bottle Capper 


New Stanley Plane 


The Gage Self Setting Plane, made 
at the Stanley, Rule & Level Plant of 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has recently been placed on the 
market. 

This plane does not cause a chatter 
when in use, because the cutter iron 
is held rigid at the cutting edge by the 
cap at the same time the lever screw 
used for tightening the cap is pressed 
against the binder plate on top of the 
cutter iron. This pressure against the 
binder plate holds the cutter iron firm 
in its entire length. When the plane 


iron is removed for honing or sharpen- 
ing it is replaced in exactly the same 


Placed onjthe Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


position as before removing. This also 
applies to the plane cap which is re- 
placed in its same position. 

This plane is factory set for ordinary 
work but may be reset for smoothing 
up cross-grained, knotty or curly wood 
against the grain by setting the cap 
very close to the edge of the cutter 
iron. 














Gage Self Setting Plane 


Improved Adjustable Wrench 


with Curved Handle 


With a curved handle designed to fit 
the user’s hand comfortably, the Queen 
City improved adjustable wrench is of 
interest to hardware dealers. It is 
made by the Bergman Tool Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

This wrench with its scientifically 
designed curved handle makes it easy 
to get at hard places with more lever- 
age and no chance to slip. Another 
improvement found in this tool is the 
greatly strengthened tongue or web of 














Queen City Improved Adjustable Wrench 


jaw which insures even distribution of 
strain over every part of the wrench. 

The tool is made from drop forged 
steel pack hardened and heat treated. 
The jaw is of special high tensile 
strength steel. The adjusting screw 1s 
case hardened and heavily knurled. 
The square hole in the handle serves 
as a solid set screw wrench. 

The wrench is highly polished with 
black finish center web. This too! 18 
made in five sizes. 


Reading matter continued on page 98 
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ichards Wilco 


There is a right kind of Richards- 
Wilcox sliding garage door hardware 
for every garage requirement. 

Private installations or public gar- 
age installations offer no problem but 
what can be readily and satisfactorily 





dealer can have is the new Richards- 
Wilcox garage door catalogue. All 
types of hangers are described, typical 
installations are shown, and from this 
book you can make quick answer to 
any question that might arise. 


























solved by the use of Richards-Wilcox 
construction. 

One of the most useful pieces of 
selling equipment that any hardware 


Send for your copy—use it as a 
sales builder. 

Chere are suggestions of real value 
to you. 


Ask for catalogue U. A2z2. 
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All Metal Auto Repair Creeper 


An all-metal auto repair creeper is 
made by the Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Utica, N. Y. It has a metal indestruc- 
tible frame and free moving ball bear- 
ing casters. A comfortable link spring 
makes the man underneath the car feel 
easier than he would if he were on a 
board or on the hard earth. An anchor 
——a very positive locking device is pro- 
vided on each creeper. 

A comfortable head rest at one head 
relieves the working strain from the 
neck, head and shoulders. This head 
rest is well padded. 

Foster auto repair creepers give the 
motorist or repairman a chance to 
work underneath the car in comfort, 
without soiling the cloths, and enable 
the person to get to any desired point 
with ease. 














Foster Auto Creeper 


The Bart Auto-Joy Line 


A line of specialties for the motorist 
is offered by the Bart Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., under the name of the 
Bart Auto-Joy Line. The line consists 
chiefly of a liquid radiator mender, car- 
bon remover, rubber patches, top dye 
dressing and a volish and cleaner. 

The Auto-Joy liquid Radiator Mend 
is put up in 8 oz. and 16 oz. cans with a 
convenient screw top cork. This prep- 
aration is said to stop leaks in auto 
radiators very quickly. The contents 
of the can is poured in with the water 
and the engine started so as to circulate 
the mixture which finds the leaks and 
stops them. It will not, however, clog 
the system. It prevents rust and water 
scale from forming. 

The Auto-Jay Carbon Remover is put 
up in the same size and shape can as 
the Radiator Mend and is said to be a 
very efficient remover oi carbon. To 
use the engine is warmed up and the 
spark plugs removed. The liquid re- 
mover is poured in the cylinders and 
allowed to stand about 15 minutes. 
While waiting it is advisable to clean 


the plugs with the preparation. After 
the short wait the plugs are replaced 
and the engine started and the carbon 














Auto-Joy Top Dye Dressing 


is blown out of the exhaust. The en- 
gine will clean itself in this way. 

Rubber Patches in the Auto Joy Line 
are put up in three sizes for the con- 
venience of the dealer and motorist. 
They are made of high quality rubber 
and may be applied in three minutes, 
making a permanent repair job. The 
patch will stretch with the tube and is 
in every way equally as strong and 
durable. 

Auto-Joy Top Dye Dressing is also 
put up in three sizes in small round 














Auto-Joy Liquid Radiator Mend 


cans. It is applied with a brush to a 
mohair, pantasote, imitation leather 
top or to a rubber top and to the side 
curtains, giving a firm black electric 


finish that will not rub off or show 
marred spots in the top. One hour af- 
ter the application the finish is said to 
be dustproof and waterproof. 

Auto-Joy Cleaner and Polisher is a 
greaseless, acidless preparation that 
will clean and restore the highly var- 
nished and enameled finish on autos, 
furniture, woodwork and floors. It is 
very simple to use and is very success- 
ful in use with a dustless mop. It is 
put up in 8 oz. and 16 oz. bottles. 


Knit Wiping Cloths for 
Motorists 


Big soft spongy wiping and cleaning 
cloths to clean the surface of the motor 














A Box of Auto Kleaners 


car are made by the Capital Knitting 


Co., Cohoes, N. Y. These cloths are 
called Auto-Kleaner automobile cloths 
and are knitted in such a manner that 
the mesh holds the dirt collected until 
the cloths are washed. Being fairly 
loose in the mesh they dry quickly and 
may be put away for future use. 

There is no lint to be found flutter- 
ing around and these cloths will not 
mar nor scratch the highest polish on 
any auto surface. A heavy selvage on 
each end prevents fraying and prema- 
ture wear. 

Ten Auto Kleaners are packed in one 
very convenient box. Each cloth gives 
the user a big fluffy handful that re- 
moves with ease all foreign matter 
without the trace of a scratch or a wip- 
ing mark. 

These cloths must not be confused 
with common cheesecloth for they are 
made of a special knit particularly 
suited for auto cleaning and polishing. 


Reading matter continued on page 100 
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